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Che Outlook. 


Once in a while there occurs some peculiar com- 
plication of public affairs and private interests 
which leads one almost to disapprove of public 
and organized charities. A case of the kind is 
just now prominent in New York. The con- 
demnation of the old Park Hospital leaves the 
most crowded portion of the city without a hos- 
pital of any sort, and a man who is accidentally 
injured in the lower part of the city must be jolt- 
ed three miles over rough stones to Bellevue Hos- 
pital. The trouble lies, legally, in the lack of public 
funds with which to strengthen the old Park Hos- 
pital, or to build a new one; practically, the lives 
which are lost by the lack of prompt and proper 
hospital treatment might be saved were the hun- 
dreds of rich men within a five minutes’ walk of 
the Park to make the needs of suffering humani- 
ty a matter of personal interest. We mention 
only a single case, and one occuring in New York, 
our readers can doubtless find similar ones near 


their own homes. 
——— pe 


Is it possible that the late Detective Hester, 
who went into the outrage business so earnestly 
in Alabama just before the last election, did more 
effective work than he reported to the ungrateful 
government which afterward dispensed with his 
services? If not, how is it that at the meeting of 
the United States Circuit Court for that district, 
the United States District Attorney announced 
that there was no grand jury present, because 
there was nothing for a grand jury to do, no felony 
or serious violation of the law having been report- 
ed by any of the U. 8. Commissioners? Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Hester will modestly disclaim the 
credit of having rid the country of impenitent 
rebels and other sinners, and may, instead, grave- 
ly try to persuade us that the district attorney, 
the district judge, and Justice Bradley himself 
have been “intimidated,” and compelled to close 
the doors of the temple of Justice. 

oie 

It is quite evident, by the reports from Missouri 
and New Hampshire, that party names do not 
change the nature of party leaders, and that dis- 
satisfied Republicans can gain nothing of virtue 
by deserting to the camp of the enemy. Perhaps, 
after a few more lessons, good men of both parties 
will comprehend the fact that men who are not 
above appropriating party leadership may also 
be relied upon to secure to themselves other 
and more material advantages by the exercise of 
the same politely-named faculty. However long” 
a time may be required by the rank and file of the 




















great parties to learn this lesson, they may all 


ae 


gain stimulus from the assurance that until it is 
learned, and until men make their own leaders 
instead of submitting to whoever may assume 
authority over them, the undying, etc., principles 
of their respective parties will not save them from 
many and great sorenesses of soul. 

———_ + —_—_——_— 


The failure of the strike of the coal miners and 
the accepted reduction of wages, which in most 
of the trades has been the natural result of the 
stagnation of business, has had a noticeable effect 
in quieting the turbulent spirits who have here- 
tofore ruled the trades unions. If now, while 
mills are closed for lack of market for their goods, 
and capitalists hitherto among the strongest are 
failing from inability to disengage their capital, 
employers and employed could have a few friendly 
conferences, we believe the cause for fear of future 
strikes might be in great part removed. Even 
the presentation to operatives of shares of stock 
in manufacturing enterprises, with their conse- 
quent assessments and responsibilities, might 
prove in the end an excellent investment. The 
main danger of strikes consists of the ignorance 
of the well-meaning and most intelligent portion 
of the operatives : were these once fully acquainted 
with the risks of capital, the self-appointed leaders 
of strikes would find themselves without followers, 

——— + go ——_—. 


Really, we think it time that expressions of dis- 
trust of government officials should come to an 
end. When they came only from political parties 
and their organs, the “ins” sneered derisively, 
and the ‘‘ outs,” when among their own intimates,,. 
wagged their heads sagely, and laid knowing 
fingers beside their noses. When such expres- 
sions have come from displaced officials there has 
generally been exhibited more interest and alarm, 
but no one was ever punished for irreverent re- 
marks and insinuations. But now a small party 
of aboriginal braves, in all the hideous glory of 
war-paint and feathers, stand in the cool shades 
of the Interior Department itself, and say to the 
Great Father that they prefer to have cash in 
hand for their surrendered reservations, because 
they do not believe it would ever reach them if 
forwarded through the usual channels. Whether 
they be our own wards or members of sovereign 
nations, these Indians are the only people the 
United States have ever felt at perfect liberty to 
chastise without fear of ‘‘ entangling foreign alli- 
ances,” and we shall expect to see them appear in 
the character of awful examples. 

———_- <> —— 

And while upon this subject of Indian com- 
plaints, we would like to know whether there is a 
lack of reciprocal attachment between the Depart- 
ment of War and that of the Interior ? No sooner 
does a vindicator of the latter appear than some 
officer under control of the former proceeds to 
demolish his arguments and express doubt as to his 
statements of fact. Even Mr. Cox’s defense of 
the Indian agents—an admirable document, by 
the way, if it is true—is assailed by an army 
officer, who from an inconvenient memory quotes 
Mr. Cox’s own words, uttered a year ago, against 
that statesman’s own document. 

——_+e—— 

The report of the committee appointed by the 
late Legislature of New York to investigate the 
causes of crime and the means of prevention 
therecf will be awaited with impatience by many 
readers outside of the Empire State. We hope 
some member of the committee may be inspired 
to go outside the beaten paths of such investiga- 
tors, and note H®w many preparatory schools of 
crime are scattered through New York city, and 
how few preventives are established ; and will 
note also, how the respect in which the managers 
of both kinds of schools are held depends upon 
the amount of capital invested in them. So long 
as the proprietors of the lower places of amuse- 
ment are respected according to the sizes of their 
bank accounts, and the various ‘‘ Christian asso- 
ciations,” ‘‘ holly tree inns,” and other benevolent 
and reformatory institutions are looked upon with 
a condescension not always polite, the lessening 
of the aggregate of crime will not be within the 


power of legislative bodies, _ 


THE TWO WAITINGS. 
By JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


I. 


T™ hearts, you were waiting a year ago 
For the glory to be revealed; 

You were wondering deeply with bated breath 
What treasure the days concealed. 


Oh, would it be this, or would it be that? 
Would it be girl or boy? 

Would it look like father or mother most? 
And what should you do for joy? 


And then one day when the time was full, 
And the spring was coming fast, 

The trembling veil of the body was rent, 
And you saw your baby at last. 


Was it or not what you had dreamed? 
It was, and yet it was not; : 

But oh, it was better a thousand times 
Than ever you wished or thought. 


II. 


And now, dear hearts, you are waiting again, 
While the spring is coming fast ; 

For the baby that was a future dream 
Is now a dream of the past: 


A dream of sunshine, and all that’s sweet; 
Of all that is pure and bright ; 

Of eyes that were blue as the sky by day, 
And as soft as the stars by night. 


You are waiting again for the fullness of time, 
And the glory to be revealed ; 

You are wondering deeply with aching hearts 
What treasure is now concealed. 


Oh, will she be this, or will she be that ? 
And what will there be in her face 

That will tell you sure that she is your own ~ 
When you meet in the heavenly place? 


As it was before it will be again, 
Fashfon your dream as you will; 

When the veil is rent, and the glory is seen, 
It will more than your hope fulfill. 





SNEEZING. 
By L, G. R. 


UNE sunshine, filtering through leaves of 
woodbine and honeysuckle, dapples the floor, 
dances on the walls, brightens the bronzes with 
gleams of gold. In at the great bay window blows 
the south wind, over beds of mignonette and 
roses. I have glimpses of the wide lawn, of the 
encircling woods, of the blue, blue sky. It seems 
to me a birthday of the world, which never could 
have looked so beautiful before this special hour 
of grace. I am inclined, like Mr. Wegg, to “‘ drop 
into poetry.” Instead, I am arrested by prose. I 
sneeze. ‘Gott hilf,” exclaims my little German 
maid, sewing beside me. ‘‘ Why do you say that, 
Minna?” I ask her. And she answers with fervor, 
‘* For the goot luck.” 
It is curious. Only this morning I was reading 
Bryant's delightful Odyssey, much commiserating 
the woes of ‘‘ the sage Penelope.” Perhaps even 


or two wooers, who pleaded her beauty and ex- 

cellence as their excuse, paid their bills, and set 

an example of noble manners to the impressible 

Telemachus. But to be besieged in her own 

palace by an army of selfish suitors, coveting her 

estate, wasting her substance, abusing her en- 

forced hospitality, turning the silly heads of her 

maids,—no wonder she raveled her tapestry at 

night, and had her little tempers by day. No 

wonder that she finally blazed forth in their 
esence : 

if No man is here \ 

Such as Ulysses was, to drive away y 

This pest from our abode. Should he return z 

To his own land he and his son would take 

Swift vengeance on the men who do him wrong! 

She ended. Suddenly Telemachus 

Sneezed loudly, so that all the palace rang, 

And laughing as she heard, Penelope 

Bespake Emmeeus thus with winged words; 

. « « Dost thou not perceive 

My son has sneezed as to confirm my words? 

Not unfulfilled will now remain the doom 

That waits the suitors: none will now escape 

Death and the Fates! 


Telemachus sneezing for ‘‘ goot luck” in his 
‘century, and Iin mine! It is a very small world, 
after all, and the generations touch each others’ 


elbows. : | 
Xenophon’s eloquence might have failed to per- | 





| suade his soldiers that the gods fought on their | 
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her wisdom would have looked graciously on one ' 
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side, had not a man in the ranks sneezed violently. 
Whereupon the whole army shouted in adoration, 
and the distinguished general continued : ‘‘ Since, 
my fellow-soldiers, at the mention of your preser- 
vation, Jupiter has sent this omen, why, go in 
and win,” or words to that effect. And after this, 
victory perched on his banners, as a matter of 
course. 

The three handsome nephews of Xerxes were 
immolated to a sneeze, as Plutarch relates, 
Aristides, exempting them from the general 
slaughter of Psyttalea, sent them on to Themisto- 
cles. That pious worthy was about to sacrifice to 
the gods when the curled and jeweled Persians 
reached his galley. As the glance of the prophet 
Euphrantides fell on them, a man on the right 
sneezed. The inspired soothsayer recognized the 
divine omen, and grasped the hand of Themisto- 
cles. ‘‘Offer up these youths to Bacchus, called 
Omestes the Devourer,” he exclaimed. Themis- 
tocles hesitated, but the common people, who, as 
Plutarch says, in any difficult crisis and great 
exigency, ever look for relief rather to strange and 
extravagant than to reasonable means, calling 
upon Bacchus with one voice, led the victims to 
the altar and compelled the execution. Let us 
hope that Xerxes, sitting in his golden chair on 
the hills above the Bay, was spared this prognos- 
tic. He must have found in the victory of Salamis, 
which Bacchus vouchsafed the Greeks for their 
piety, disaster enough for one day. 

Aristotle had much to say about sneezing, but 
could not explain the habit of salutation. Petro- 
nius Arbiter, the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form in the refined court of Nero, mentions 
the custom of saying ‘‘ Salve,” to one who sneezed. 
Pliny observes that even Tiberius Cesar, the 
sourest of men, exacted this observance, and punc- 
tiliously rendered it. 

In the Rabbinical wisdom, it is written that 
‘sneezing was a mortal sign even from the first 
men, until it was taken off by the supplication of 
Jacob. From whence, as a thankful acknowledg- 
ment, this salutation first began, and was after 
continued by the salutation ‘Tobim Chayim’ 
(Good life), upon all occasions of sneezing.”” Mo- 
hammedans of every race say ‘‘ Praise to Allah.” 
To the Hindu sneezer the bystanders exclaim 
‘* Live,” and he replies ‘‘With you.” The Thugs 
consider a sneeze an omen of evil. In New Zea- 
land the bystanders exclaim ‘‘ Life to you,” on 
hearing a sneeze ; and, in some parts of the coun- 
try, say a charm to avert threatened harm. 


When Hernando de Soto came to Florida in 
1539, a native chief visited him. During the inter- 
view the cacique gave a great sneeze. Instantly 
all his retinue prostrated themselves, and saluted 
him, saying, ‘‘ The sun guard thee, be with thee, 
enlighten thee, magnify thee, protect thee, defend 
thee, favor thee, prosper thee, save thee.” 
‘*Whereat the governor, wondering, said to the 
gentlemen and captains with him, ‘Do you not see 
that all the world isone? This matter was well 
noted among the Spaniards, that among so bar- 
barous a people should be used the same ceremo- 
nies, or greater, than among those who hold 
themselves to be very civilized. Whence it may 
be believed that this manner of salutation is 
ndtural among all nations.” Throughout mediz- 
val Europe the custom of saluting a sneezing per- 
son was almost universal. In a French book of 
decorum called the The Rules of Civility, trans- 
lated in the polite reign of Charles the Second, 
this hint appears: ‘‘If his lordship chances to 
sneeze, you are not to bawl out, ‘God bless you, 
sir,’ but, pulling off your hat, bow to him hand- 
somely,.and make that obsecration to yourself.” 
Anabaptists and Quakers, who held themselves 
forbidden to pay homage to men, refrained from 
this observance. But it was a habit of good so 
ciety in England up to the nineteenth century. 
In Portugal it remains a part of the code of cor- 
rect manners. Italians still greet your sudden 
sneeze with their gracious ‘‘Felicita,” and, in 
Germany, my tidy maid’s ‘‘ Gott hilf” is a house- 
hold word. 

Sir Thomas Browne, after Aristotle, considered 
a sneeze the sign of a. certain vigor of the brain, 
and inferred that they who heard it honored it as 
something sacred, and a sign of sanity in that 
diviner part, whence might have arisen the cus- 
tom of salutation. Polydore Vergil, writing in 
the time of Henry Eighiii, thinks he understands 
its origin. ‘‘ There was a plague, whereby many, 
as they neezed dyed suddynly, werof it grew into 
a custom that they that were present when any 
man neezed should say ‘God helpe you.’ A like 
deadly plage was sometyme in yawning, therefore 

menne used to fence themselves with the signe of 








the crosse ; bothe which customes we reteyne styt thar in cool, he could easily have stretched his 


untyl this day.” Other antiquarians have assigned 
other mythical beginnings to the observance. 
Modern ethnologists, hewever, reconstructing 
primitive man from the disjecta membra of tradi- 
tion and habit, find him the author of a custom 
once reasonable, and now absurd only because it 
has outlived its significance. 

In the Keltic folklore, the moral of many stories 
is that the fairies will carry off a sneezing man, 
unless they be circumvented by an invocation, 
Many African tribes hold yawning and sneezing 
equal signs of imminent spiritual possession. In 
Persia they are warnings of demoniacal approach. 
The devout Hindu averts the same danger by 
snapping his thumb and finger, and pronounc- 
ing the name of a god. If he neglect this he 
is as guilty as if he had murdered a Brahman. 
The yawning Moslem puts the back of his left 
hand to his mouth, saying, ‘‘I seek refuge with 
Allah from Satan, the accursed.” At the same 
time it behooves him not to gape, for the Devil 
stands ever ready to leap into his body. Mr. Ty- 
lor, who knows more than anybody else about the 
early history of mankind, and tells what he 
knows more delightfully, suggests that this belief 
may be the origin of the Jewish proverb, ‘‘Open 
not thy mouth to Satan.” Among the Zulus the 
sneezer exclaims, ‘‘I am now blessed. The ances- 
tral spirit is with me. Let me hasten to praise it, 
for it is it which causes me to sneeze.” He seizes 
that happy moment to beatify his ancestors, and 
entreat more wives, children and cattle. The 
sneezing invalid will recover. If the sick man 
does not sneeze the friends murmur, ‘‘ The disease 
is great.” When the Zulu sorcerers sneeze they 
recognize the presence of the ancestral spirits 
whom they adore by saying, ‘‘ Makosi!” (lords or 
masters). The sect of the Messalians, blowing 
their noses to expel the devils drawn in with their 
breath, the exorcists driving out these inhabit- 
ants through the nostrils, the Tyrolese peasant’s 
custom of crossing himself against the evil spirits 
who enter him when he yawns, the Kafir notion 
that a sneeze invites a demon, all point to a belief 
in spiritual possession, a belief which explains 
the habit of salutation. 

The conception of soul is the fundamental 
religious notion. The thinking savage asking 
himself the difference between life and death, try- 
ing to account for trance, sleep, disease, evolved. 
the doctrine of spirits from the phenomena he 
saw. That something which left the body at 
death, and sometimes, as he thought, before 
death as well, that source of life, that impalpable, 
controlling, pervading presence which appeared 
in dreams and visions far from its house of clay, 
must be the soul, able not only to dominate the 
body of its possessor, but of such subtle and pow- 
erful nature as-to enter into other bodies of men, 
animals, even of things, and control them. The 
strange facts of epilepsy, insanity, and disease in 
general were thus accounted for. The peculiari- 
ties of animals explained themselves. The mys- 
terious properties of matter became comprehensi- 
ble. So natural and general was this belief that 
our very speech bears record of it, as when we 
say that a delirious or angry man is ‘‘ beside him- 
self,” ‘‘out of his head,” ‘‘ like one possessed,” a 
‘*demoniac.” Or when we call delight an 
‘“‘eestacy,” or say of a friend that our ‘heart 
goes out to him.” 

From the primitive conception of soul natural- 
ly followed the notion of manes, demons, deities 
generally. To these must necessarily have been 
attributed such purposes and modes of action as 
existed among men. And since these powerful 
beings were thought to exercise control over 
human affairs, rites of propitiation and worship 
would soon be established. All the phenomena 
of existence being ascribed to direct personal in- 
fluence, it followed that the world must swarm 
with spirits of good and evil. 

So late as the end of the eleventh century Mich- 
ael Psellus, almost the only medieval Byzantine 
writer of reputation, produced his Diglogue on 
the Operation of Demons. He maintained that all 
the innumerable hosts of evil spirits possessed 


bodies, else had they not been doomed to the tor- 


ture of fire. But these immaterial bodies per- 
mitted them to appropriate any others, or 
penetrate any orifice. Their horrible torments 
made them so sensitive to suffering that they con- 
tinually sought a moist and temperate warmth to 
mitigate their pangs. Therefore did they fre- 
quently enter into men and animals, madness 
being the result. Had the philosophic Psellus 
known what modern statistics show, that certain 
crimes are much more frequent in hot weather 





neat little system to account for that fact. To 
this day the Ron:an Catholie priest is warned in: 
the Rubric concerning the possessed, not to be-. 
lieve the deceiving demon when he pretends to. 
be the soul of some saint or deceased person. 

If the belief in possession survives to this day 
in civilized lands, ome can imagine with what tree. 
mendous force it c:ne home to the early races of 
men. They were sages and not fools who tried to 
bar every way to the approach of evil spirits, or, 
on the other hand, gently to entreat the shades of 
friendly ancestors. Sneezing was a matter of mo-. 
ment when its consequences might be so serious. 
And this custom of salutation which looks so whim- 
sical now, was a perfectly logical not to say pious 
proceeding for unknown ages. On the whole, let 
us not be too superior to the barbarians. They 
simply believed the evidence of their senses, and 
we are only now learning to distrust those un- 
faithful reporters. Besides—ah-chu, ah-chu, ah- 
chu! Oh, what’a sneeze! And once more fer- 
vent little Minna says, ‘‘ Gott hilf !” 








THE EXPERIMENT TRIED. 
By Gar HamItron. ; 


J igs matter is not wholly one of theory. We 
-L have the two systems—education bestowed, 
and education purchased—under full headway, 
in conditions not precisely the same, but suffi- 
ciently similar to throw light on the discussion, 
In all our smaller villages only the rudimentary 
education is furnished by the public. High 
Schools, graded schools, music masters, drawing 
masters, school superintendents and military pre- 
cision pertain only to cities and to towns which 
number a certain considerable population. A 
country village of eight hundred inhabitants has 
its district schools. In these are taught reading, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, grammar, a little 


he or she will gratify the more advanced and 
studious pupil with as much algebra as there is 
time for. It may be predicated in the first place 
that there is no time for anything. The school of 
forty pupils is broken up into numerous minute 
classes. Grading is not so much as known among 
them. There are seven or eight spelling classes, 
and four or five reading classes, and three or four 
geography classes, and two or three grammar 
classes, and as for the arithmetic classes, their 
name is Legion. A few are counting up apples 
and tops in somebody’s First Lessons, and a few 
are painfully ‘‘skipping about” in the multiplica- 
tion table, and a few are lumbering along through 
Compound Reduction and Proportion and Partial 
Payments, and the elder or the cleverer pupils are 
rushing currenté calamo upon the reefs of the 
Final Problems. One teacher has them all in 
leash, and their military discipline consists in 
tapping them all in from recess with a ferule on 
the window pane, and permitting them to take 
turns in sweeping the school-house, and bringing 
the bucket of water daily from some neighboring 
well. This is all the education the town affords. 
What are the results? In point of show they are 
not to be compared to the city schools, but in 
practical effect I think they compare most favor- 
ably. No pupil is kept back by another’s dilato- 
riness, consequently there is a sort of self-creating 
emulation, and the bright scholars make more 
rapid advance than in amore thoroughly organ- 
ized school. They do not move in appointed 
lines, but they move with rapidity and independ- 
ence. 


town, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
suffers from ennui, loiters in idleness, hesitates 
for something to do. They become farmers, 
masons, carpenters, shoemakers, errand-boys, 
milliners, dressmakers, worsted workers. A few 
of them go out of town toa private academy for 
two or three terms, to their own pleasure and 
great advantage, and at their own cost. Those in 
whom the rage for learning burns go through a 
thorough course of education at seminary or col- 
lege. It is no matter whether they are rich or 
poor ; as one excellent parent expressed it, ‘‘John-. 
ny must have his larnin’.”. And Johnny does. 
have it. It is a noteworthy fact that through a. 
term of years this little village, with no public 
means of education except the district schools, 
graduated more students from college, in the ratio 
of its population, than any of the neighboring: 
cities. And of these graduates I never heard that 
one was a failure. All were respectable, self-sup- 


porting, useful citizens, and some became distin- 





guished. Most of them fought their own way 


history if desired, and, if the teacher be amiable, © 


Organization suffers, but individuality — 
gains. They leave school. Not a boy or girlin | 
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with little or no help from their families. They 
- 4Ayorrowed money from their neighbors, who have 
infinite respect for education. They taught school 
in the winter vacations, and made hay in the 
‘summer. They conquered an education, and it 
became to them a sharp sword and a staff of 
strength. For the intelligence of those who do 
not go to college, I can only say that the town 
business is conducted with a tolerably rigid adhe- 
rence to law and decorum. There is apparent- 
ly no more folly and much more honesty than 
may be predicated, let us say, of New York. The 
church and the parish organizations are main- 
tained with dignity and with the average liberali- 
ty. The praye:-meetines of the church are better 
conducted than any city prayer-meeting that I 
ever attended. There is less droning, less vulgar- 
ity, less bad grammar, and less self-conceit, with 
more simplicity and directness. Poverty is almost 
unknown and almost disreputable. Everybody is 
industrious, well to do, and well dressed. To the 
eye of the observer there is no test by which they 
do not compare favorably with the members of 
any city community in the same rank of life. 

Why may not some of the methods of the coun- 
try work well in the city? I know that where 
hundreds of pupils are congregated in one build- 
ing each one cannot be permitted to do that 
which is right in his own eyes. There must be 
uniformity to ward off confusion. But it should 
be always borne in mind that this necessary uni- 
formity is a necessary disadvantage. It is not a 
thing desirable for its own sake. It is praise- 
worthy only so far as it promotes intellectual 
efficiency. So far as it substitutes mechanical 
‘action for mental spontaneity it is disastrous. 
So far as it carries a pupil along by the action of 
machinery and relieves him from individual re- 
sponsibility it is not a signal benefit. 

But beyond this, why should a city provide any 
more complex education for its children than does 
the country ? Suppose it simply puts within the 
reach of every child the education which the 
republic requires, and leaves the rest to the child’s 
own will and ability, or to its parents? Drawing 
and music are very agreeable, and a knowledge of 
them is convenient, but the same may be said of 
French and oil-painting. The number of children 
‘who graduate from the high-school is but a small 
fraction of the number who enter the primary 
school, so that in reality the whole community is 
taxed for the benefit of a few. We look at the 
high-school, we admire its beauty, its order, its 
learning, we see the grand march of the whole 
public school system as it passes on from strength 
to strength and from glory to glory, and it seems 
well nigh sacrilege to lift so much as a finger 
against its beautiful proportions. If the object 
be to perfect a system, then we are doubtless on 
the right road ; but if the object be to institute a 
sober, industrious, prosperous, and contented 
community, there is surely room for doubt. No 
prettier sight can be shown to the Prince of Wales 
than a Music Hall full of white-robed, flag-bear- 
ing school-children ; and a class of boys and girls 
at the blackboard, frisking through Euclid’s hard- 
est problems as if it were a game of fox and geese, 
is a sight calculated to inspire the minds of adults 
with mingled awe and humility. But three hun- 
dred idle, well-dressed, well-educated young men 
applying for one insignificant clerkship; fifty 
clergymen crowding one ecclesiastical broker’s 
shop on Saturday afternoon; a hundred young 
ladies answering an advertisement for one copyist; 
throngs of intelligent, refined, and healthy per- 
sons in the youth and prime of their years, block- 
ing the door-way of every supposed easy-going 
routine-office in the country, is not an inspiring 
sight. I do not say, Take away education that 
these people may be left on a low plane to work 
at common things, but I do suggest whether it is 
wise for the State, any more than the individual, 
to interfere with the working of natural laws. I 
would by every legitimate means advance and 
encourage education, but the law of nature is 
that cost is the measure of value. Give to all the 
boys and girls a fair start in the race, but give 
them not the prizes till they have won them. Let 
the city and the country occupy the same ground 
of furnishing to all the opportunity of becoming 
what they are required to become : good citizens ; 
but let the rest be a matter for their own choice 
and ability. If they will be learned, cultivated, 
distinguished, let them earn the distinctions ; but 
.let them not be tempted by opportunity to an 
education without cost, without purpose, without 
enthusiasm, an education refining, ornamental, in 
Many respects admirable, but an education which 
has the one fatal defect of leaving them stranded | 





on the bleak shores of life without the ability to 
take care of themselves. 








BUNKER HILL. 


By GEORGE M. Tow .e. 


T was at Bunker Hill that independence was 

first practically declared. There the American 
Rubicon was crossed when Prescott led his men 
across Charlestown Neck. Hitherto, the idea of 
separation and independence had found no hearty 
or general acceptance among the colonies. Wash- 
ington had declared his abhorrence of the sugges- 
tion. It did not occur to Jefferson that an 
American nation was feasible until he heard of 
the skirmishes on the 19th of April. Congress 
had confined itself to protests against navigation 
laws and stamp acts. Even the day of Lexington 
and Concord was looked upon, on both sides of 


the water, rather as a day of riot than a day of 


revolution. It is even likely that a conciliatory 
policy on the part of General Gage would have 
then postponed further collision; and, time gained, 
an accommodation might yet have been had. 
‘‘Demonstrations” far more serious than that of 
the little group of Massachusetts yeomen and 
villages who fired and fell at Lexington and Con- 
cord had occurred again and again in England, 
and notably in Ireland, within the memory of 
many English statesmen then living. 

It so happened that General Gage was animated 
by the most intolerant spirit of the most arrogant 
coterie of British politicians. Instead of seeking 
time to delay a conflict by conciliation and con- 
ference, he did not conceal the vigor and elabo- 
rateness of his military preparations. Troops 
began to arrive at Boston in increased numbers. 
War ships floated in the harbor. The fortifica- 
tion on Copp’s Hill was strengthened. Other 
attempts were to be made to seize the stores 
which, as a matter of protection and defense, the 
colonists had collected at various points. 

General Gage’s movements aroused in the pa- 
triots an aggressive spirit. As a scheme of self- 
preservation, they’ were forced to assume the 
responsibilities of war, and to undertake deliber- 
ate and scientific military measurés. 

It was clear to the able little group of militia 
generals that the first thing to be done was to 
isolate and surround Boston. Boston was a pear- 
shaped peninsula, rounded towards the sea, but 
connected with the mainland at the opposite ex- 
tremity by a very narrow strip called the ‘‘ Neck.” 
The colonists, collecting what forces they could 
with the utmost promptness, were happily able to 
gain a formidable advantage over Gage. With 
the exception of Dorchester Heights on the south, 
and Charlestown Heights on the north, the whole 
circle of the mainland opposite Boston was soon 
occupied by the colonial troops, General Artemas 
Ward, with headquarters at Cambridge, com- 
manding. 

This military cordon comprised Massachusetts 
men under Ward, New Hampshire men under 
grim old Stark, Connecticut men under dauntless 
Israel Putnam, and Rhode Island men, some of 
them led by Colonel Nathaniel Greene. Was this 
force of fifteen thousand men, surrounding Bos- 
ton, an army? Scarcely so, if we consider their 
rawness and want of discipline, their meager ac- 
coutrements, their unwarlike arms, the absence of 
commissariat, roll call, military rules, and a defi- 
nite organization of commands and ranks. Yet 
they were an army in spirit, purpose; and intent. 
They were inspired by a deliberate design of re- 
sistance. They proposed to offer, in cold blood 
and by a mature resolve, defiance to the arms of 
Great Britain. 

The first great object to be gained, then, was to 
completely isolate Boston. It was to be done by 
investment. Then there should be a siege. This 
could only be accomplished by the occupation of 
Dorchester and Charlestown. On the night of 
June 16th, General Ward ordered Colonels Will- 
iam Prescott and Bridge to proceed to Charles- 
town, and there fortify and hold and defend 
Bunker Hill. Colonel Prescott was put in com- 
mand of the fortifying force, which numbered not 
far from twelve hundred men. At nine on this 
summer’s evening the party set out from Cam- 
bridge green, with the blessing of the President 
of Harvard College and the God speed of their 
comrades. On reaching Charlestown, Prescott 


saw at once that to occupp®stwnker Hill would be 


useless unless Breed’s Hill, of a less height and 
nearer Boston, were also held. So, after holding a 
council of war, it was resolved that Breed’s Hill 
should be fortified. Midnight had arrived before 


the men got to work upon the redoubt which was | 





to be raised on the crest of the hill and the earth- 
works which were to protect and defend the ap- 
proaches to it. They went at it with tremendous 
will and spirit, but daylight found the defenses 
still uncompleted, And now, at sunrise, the Brit- 
ish in their Copp’s Hill fortress and the war ves- 
sels in the harbor espied for the first time the 
formidable works which had been erected, and the 
patriots still at their task. 

As the morning advanced, it became evident to 
Colonel Prescott that preparations were being 
made in Boston to make an assault on his posi- 
tion. He sent for reinforcements, which arrived 
several hours later. With these came Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who had been offered a commission as a 
major-general a few days before, which he had 
not yet accepted. Prescott offered at once to give 
up the command to Warren ; but he refused, de- 
claring that he came to fight as a volunteer. 

The day was far advanced when twenty-eight 
barges, filled with British troops splendidly ap- 
pointed, landed at Moulton’s Point, at the western 
extremity of Charlestown peninsula. They were 
commanded by Major-General Howe, and were 
protected in their transportation and landing by* 
the five war ships which floated in the water be- 
tween Charlestown and Boston. An hour later 
this body was reinforced by two batallions and 
several companies of grenadiers and light infantry. 
The whole force under Major-General Howe was 
not far from five thousand ; while the whole force 
of the colonists on Breed’s Hill on that day, includ- 
ing the troops sent at the last moment to cover the 
retreat, did not probably exceed four thousand. To 
the numerical strength of the British we must add 
the enormous advantages they possessed over 
their antagonists in discipline, experience, equip- 
ment, and provision of food, arms and ammuni- 
tion, as well as the aid they had from the fort on 
Copp’s Hill (opposite Charlestown) and the five 
men-of-war. At the time of the first assault, Col. 
Prescott was occupying the redoubt, and Putnam 
was stationed, with a portion of his Connecticut 
men and some artillery, behind a fortified rail- 
fence which ran down the hill on the north-east 
toward the river Mystic. 

Howe marched his men slowly and deliberately 
from Moulton’s point up the hill. His double ob- 
ject was to carry the redoubt on its summit, and 
to turn the flank of the patriots and cut off their 
retreat. The colonists were impatient to fire be- 
fore it was time. Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson 
knocked up their muskets with his hand. Pres- 
cott ordered them to wait till they saw the whites 
of the enemy’s eyes. 

Never was there more deadly work than when 
the welcome order was at last given. Hundreds 
of redcoats were mowed down by the deadly fire 
of the patriots. Pigot, commanding the British 
left wing, was forced to retreat in all haste. Howe, 

-with his right wing, had assailed Putnam behind 
the rail fence ; and he, too, was forced to retreat. 

Once again the British, reinforced by four hun- 
dred men, rallied to the assault. Now Charles- 
town was set on fire by carcasses from Copp’s 
Hill. Howe led his men with desperate energy. 
His figure was seen in the midst of the smoke and 
din. But this assault, though more tenacious 
than the first, was also vain. Again the repulse 
was general and complete. 

The third time, the misfortunes of the patriots 
rather than the skill or bravery of the British 
turned the tide of battle. Prescott’s men were 
almost bereft of ammunition. What little they 
had was distributed with extreme care. Nota 
shot must be wasted. When the ammunition 
gave out, all would be over. Charlestown was 
covered by the guns of the war-ships. There was 
no hope of reinforcements. 

The British advanced. 
fire. They got ready for bayonet work. The am- 
munition of the patriots gave out. Then the . 
combatants came to close quarters. Fifty patriot 
bayonets contended with thousands of British 
bayonets. The colonists resorted to stones, sticks, 
the butt ends of their muskets. But now there 
would no longer be a question of resistance. 
The best possible fortune would be to retreat in 
safety. Prescott at last gave the order to retreat ; 
but just then Warren, as he was leaving the re- 
doubt, fell, shot through the head with a bullet. 

Thus, in brief, was the memorable battle fought 
and lost on that far-off seventeenth of June. It 
was greater in its results even than in its propor- 
tions and its heroism. The Americans had burned 

their ships behind them. There was no retreat 
from war—war which would achieve indepenc- 
ence, or would wreck the promised greatness of 
the new continent. 


They reserved their 
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A SERIOUS QUESTION. 
By Euiza S. TURNER. 
ITY a poor young man, 
Who scarce knows what to do; 


For I have a lady love in town, 
And one in the country, too. 


And one is a gay Philadelphia belle, 
Of an old First-family line, 

And one is a farmer’s daughter, 
On the banks of the Brandywine. 


My Angelina is fair; 
Her faultless figure is tall; 

Her manners are fine and her heels are high, 
And her waist is wondrous small. 


And when at the door of shop or store 
Her liveried carriage is seen, 

All smiles and smirks are the supple clerks, 
As if they bowed to a queen. 


And she plays Strauss and Wagner, 
And trills it up to C; 

And I’ve known her dance at gay Long Branch 
Without fatigue till three. 


But when she appeared at breakfast, 
Her cheek was chalky and wan; 

And her eyes were dull, and her voice was chill, 
And some of her hair was gone. 


And her faultless form, in a bathing dress, 
Looks somehow flat and spare; 

But she lives “ south of Market Street,” 
And her pa is a millionaire. 


My Katherine (Kitty for short) 
In her cheek displays her line 

Of pure red blood, much better than blue, 
Of a clean descent the sign. 


Her schooling is fair, and so is her hair; 
Her bread won the County prize ; 

And the springy way she takes a fence 
Would charm a citizen’s eyes. 


And when that London lecturer 

Discoursed of nature’s laws, 
’T was Kitty still caught his soaring thought, 
+ While lagged the loud applause. 


And when at the door of rich or poor 
Her white sunbonnet is seen, 

The children shout, and friends rush out 
As if to honor a queen. 


For Kitty is quick to catch your joy, 
And quick to feel your care; 

And there is no life too low nor high 
In her rich life to share. 


She tempts the robins at housekeeping 
With shreds of wool to steal ; 

She lifts the tortoise out of the rut, 
For fear of the crushing wheel. 


The colt comes whinnying up to the fence, 
And stands to be caressed ; 

The slow cow pushes her broad soft nose 
Against the maiden’s breast. 


The road-tramp lifts his hat at her smile, 
And his pack seems lighter then; 

The stray dog, skulking by, will turn 
And look in. her face again. 


Oh, green and sweet is the growing wheat, 
And pure is the breath of kine! 

Her father is running a dairy farm 
On the banks of the Brandywine. 


Then pity a poor young man, 
Who scarce knows what to do; 

For though I’m in love with a country life, 
LI love the city too, 


Its operas, balls, and Park ; 
Its dash and bustle and glare; 

And I could have ail these, and a girl 
Whose pa is a millionaire. 


June was the fatal time: 
The locust blossoms were sweet, 

The scent of the grape filled all the air; 
The clover blushed at our feet. 


The strawberry vines were some in white, 
And some in their fruiting crown, 

And some of the birds were courting yet, 
And others had settled down. 


The frogs were getting their fuller voice 
’Neath the blue flags still in prime; 

For spring’s surprise and summer’s content 
Together possessed the time. 


As we strolled out in the sunset, 
I spoke right prudently ; 

But we came back in the moonlight, 
And that was too much for me. 


* O Kitty,” I cried, “I love you! 
Will you this life resign, 
And spend your days in grander ways, 
. And leave the Brandywine ?” 


* And if I gave,” said Kitty, 
“T should give all in all; 
And if I took, I would not brook 
Less answer to my call, 


“Tf I should take you at your word, 
Will you for me resign 
Your worldly ways, and spend your days 
On a farm on the Brandywine?” 


Think of that for an answer! 
And what am J to do? 

For Kitty’s yes would be heart and life, 
But her no is surely no. 


If I marry Angelina 
An easy life I’ll lead ; 





But Kitty would keep me up to my best, 
And make me a man indeed. 


But Kitty is proud as she is sweet, 
And her no is'surely no; 

And if she says I must buy a farm, 
I feel I shall have to go. 


I’ll spend the rest of my life, 
If only she’ll be mine, 

As a Delaware County dairyman 
On the banks of the Brandywine. 





HINTS FOR SUMMER TRAVELERS. 
By Mrs. Amz=ira E. BARR. 


HEN I say “ travelers” I do not mean those 
honorable and learned gentlemen who wear 
the blue riband of the Geographical Society, are 
quarreled over by publishers, and receive their 
reward in glory and cash; nor those who “travel 


| and earn their bread”; nor those who travel in 


the interests of their theories or hobbies. Such 
people do not travel, they only arrive at places ; 
and they use the railway and the steamboat in the 
same way as the old dragoon used his war-horse— 
‘‘merely to put him as a foot soldier in a different 


{ place.” 


I simply mean those innocently self-interested 
travelers who will do their best this summer to 
sandwich a spicy flavor of two months’ foreign 
travel with their monotonous ten months of 
money making. The first thing they had better 
decide is whether they will go alone or in compa- 
ny. This point is far more important than is 
generally imagined, for the soul of a pleasure 
journey is perfect liberty—the power to feel and 
act and do just as you please. 

If a man hasa good, true friend, whom he high- 
ly values, let him hesitate before he risks him in 
the trial of a summer jaunt together, for there is 
no test of affection so great as that of close associ- 
ation in holiday making. Men who would work 
harmoniously together all their lives are just as 
likely as not to fall out in helping each other to 
play ; for it is in the critical temper of hourly con- 
tact that individual peculiarities become offensive. 
Men may do business with each other for twenty 
years and never notice tricks of manner or dress, 
tones of voice, habits of eating, little vanities of 
person, which in idle hours attract attention, breed 
annoyance, and are meditated upon until they be- 
come real grievances. And when once dislike has 
commenced nothing is so observing : everything is 
food for it, and no amount of reasoning will bring 
back the lost esteem. 

Besides, the great point in all vacations is that 
its elements should be as unlike as possible to the 
usual life. What good will it do a man to cross 
the ocean or wander in Venetian streets if he talks 
“stock” and ‘‘cottons” to his companion the 
while? Or imagine a party of editors discussing 
leading articles on a Swiss Col, or the masters of 
some college carrying wherever they went the at- 
mosphere of the recitation hall. Foreign travel 
to do any good should not piece into the real life, 
it should be remembered as the pleasant dream of 
a temporary rest. 

If a companion be indispensable, and the trav- 
eler is not married, he had better take that 
sensible step first of all. Offences are sure to 
come in a pleasure journey, but they come with 
compensations that road. Missed trains, little 
contradictions, snubs and disappointments are 
not to be avoided ; but if the cause be a man’s 
own wife, he accepts them as part of his life’s 
discipline, and even in time learns to believe the 
inscrutable doctrine that ‘‘ they are for his good.” 
The best of male friends often hurt each other’s 
amour propre, but with husband and wife this is 
much harder to do. A man is seldom irritated by 
watching a woman’s little vanities, her love of 
becoming dress, her pretty pleasure in giving 
pleasure, her innocent little arts to get her own 
way ; but he finds these things very disagreeable 
in a male companion, and perhaps gives them 
very contemptuous epithets. 

Few Americans either can or wish to reduce 
their minds to a vacuum in order to rest. They 
prefer to let some favorite pursuit take possession 
of them for the time being, and to lose their usual 
existence in a mania of boating, fishing, hunting, 
or mountain climbing. As muscle and pluck are 
meant to greatly influence this world’s affairs, 
there is wisdom in laying in a good stock of pug- 
nacity ; and no better way of doing it than waging 
war with winds and waves and mountain peaks. 
Two months of it generally sends the possessed 
back to the city again ‘‘in his right mind” con- 
cerning interest tables or Greek particles. 

But if a perfect vacuum be desired it can gener- 





ally be had at sea. The barrenness of the waves 
is not greater than the barrenness of life upon 
them. If there is the slightest disposition in the 
blood to stagnate, all the circumstances are favor- 
able, Life itself seems to be held in suspension, 
and the traveler settles down easily to the convic- 
tion that there is nothing in it worth having. 
Lying on a pile of cushions on deck, watching the 
swell of the waves, listening to the wash of the 
sea, the thud of the engine, the flapping of the 
sails, the whistle of the boatswain, the far-away 
unnatural cries of the sailors, a sense of the phan- 
tasmatic swallows up every other sensation. 

Except sea-sickness. It has been said that noth- 
ing but the Atlantic Ocean can make an American 
woman indifferent to her appearance. But if it 
made them indifferent to life they have good pre- 
cedents for their recklessness. Cicero preferred 
decapitation to sea-sickness, for when he heard 
that his name was among the 300 senators pro- 
scribed by Mare Antony, he fled to a vessel and 
put out to sea. There, however, his sufferings 
from sea-sickness were so great that he returned 
to Gaeta, preferring the prospect of death to a 
continuance of the physical and mental prostra- 
tion consequent on the malady. 

Considering the immense number of travelers 
by sea, and the large proportion affected painfully 
by it, surely it is remarkable that physicians have 
not paid more attention to its phenomena and 
cure. Indeed it has so long been accepted as an 
inevitable and incurable disease that I scarcely 
hope to obtain much credence when I state that 
Dr. Chapman, of London, has within the last two 
years pointed out its causes and its natural cure ; 
and that I have personal knowledge of its efficacy 
in a number of cases. His theory does not admit 
of any fair condensation in my short space ; but 
its main points are that sea-sickness in all cases 
arises either from one or all of the following 
causes: Ist. From cerebral movements. 2d, From 
spinal movements. 3d. From visceral movements ; 
and that these inducing an undue flow of blood to 
the whole spinal axis greatly increase its func- 
tional activity ; hence the segments of the spinal 
cord connected with the stomach and abdominal 
muscles originate morbid influences quite suffi- 
cient to induce vomiting. 

The cure is simple enough ; a narrow bag con- 
taining ice, broken into pieces the size of a walnut, 
is to be laid along the spine, from the lower angles 
of the shoulder-blade to the lower part of the 
hollow of the back ; care being taken to prevent 
the bag slipping any higher than the angles 
named, The effect is to counteract the accumu- 
lation of blood in the nervous centers, and to 
diminish their functional activity, as well as their 
excito-motory power—that is, their motion with- 
out volition. 

In long voyages the bag should be made of 
India rubber, and may easily be kept in place by 
the dress. Dr. Chapman advises those who are 
naturally liable to sea-sickness to put on the ice 
before the vessel begins her voyage. I was told 
by a lady who had made frequent trial of this 
cure in the rough, tumbling seas between Camp- 
bleton and Glasgow, and Glasgow and Liverpool, 
that when once sea-sickness had begun the appli- 
cation of the ice was a delightful sensation, and 
that as long.as she lay still in her berth and kept 
it on she was not only free from nausea, but com- 
fortably hungry for her meals. 

Dr. Chapman is candid enough to warn people 
with weak lungs to be very careful in its use, as, 
he says, it might produce congestion if applied 
when they were not sea-sick. Also to suggest 
that whenever the forehead becomes unnaturally 
warm, or there is any headache, to place a folded 
handkerchief between the top of the ice-bag and 
the skin. The truth or falsity of Dr. Chapman’s 
theory can be solved so easily by all interested in 
it that it needs no further argument, except to no- 
tice that it is very likely the great nervous centres 
are the cause of trouble, because it is always the 
most finely organized and sensitive natures that 
suffer most. However, those who have been ac- 
customed on going on board immediately to lie 
down in a helpless manner, or at once arm them- 
selves with a basin, might try for once the potency 
rather of the little bag of ice. 

There will be many tourists who will ‘do 
Europe” this summer and come back declaring 
‘“‘there’s nothing in it.” This class forget that 


something more is necessary than a purse and a 
passport if they wish to see and hear with under- 
standing. Those who would bring knowledge 
back must carry knowledge with them ; therefore, 
when the route has been fixed upon, some ac- 
quaintance with its history and geography must 
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bB obtained, or they will go over it, deaf and 
dumb and blind. How cleverly and complacently 
this kind of traveling can be done is well shown 
in the case of Lord A——, who, after a prolonged 
tour, was asked at a dinner party what he thought 
of Athens. Turning to his ‘servant, who was 
standing behind his chair, he calmly demanded, 
** John, what did I think of Athens?” 

On the strength of writing so much about good 
things to eat, I have very innocently got the rep- 
utation of an epicure; so, as I may as well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb, I give, sotto voce, one 
little hint to all visiting Paris this summer: Do 
not forget some Picardy Truffles, that imcompara- 
ble vegetable of which the enthusiastic chef Gri- 
mod de la Reyniare declares, ‘‘it is one of the 
greatest blessings a kind Providence has vouch- 
safed us.” He says we ought to feel a profound 


“gratitude to the hogs—those respectable animals 


who discover them for us, and that even thunder- 
storms, which rapidly increase their size and 


“flavor, are to be regarded as pardonable scourges 


on this account. ‘‘ Behold!” he cries, ‘“‘ they play 
the first role in the first course, the first role in 
the second, while a turkey aux truffes, or a pite 
de fois gras aux truffes is the true paradise of this 
sublunary world !” 

' After this extravagant eulogium there is nothing 
further to be said but, ‘‘ Waiter! a pdte de fois 
gras aux truffes.” 








DENOMINATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH. 
By Taxisot W. CHAMBERS. 


HIS body is better known by the name it had 
prior to the year 1867, viz., the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church. The old name accu- 
rately described it as Protestant vs. Romanism, as 
Reformed vs. Lutheranism and Arminianism, and 
as Dutch, inasmuch as its original members, its 
symbols, its polity and its spirit, all came from 
Holland, and for a century and a half all its ser- 
vices were conducted in the Dutch tongue. Its 
oldest congregation was organized on Manhattan 
Island about 1636, and obtained a charter from 
the British crown in 1696, under which charter it 
still maintains its corporate existence. Numerous 
other congregations were gradually formed in the 
Dutch settlement on Long Island and along the 
Hudson and Mohawk rivers and in the valley of 
the Raritan, the denomination being confined to 
the States of New York and New Jersey at the 
end of the last century. In subsequent years it 
slowly spread itself westward and increased so 
that at the present time it contains 490 churches 
and 64,000 members, who are organized into 
thirty-four Classes, four Particular Synods, and 
‘one General Synod, which has the supervision of 
the whole. 

In the matter of growth it has fallen far behind 
other Protestant bodies, This is due to its name 
Dutch, which was generally misinterpreted ; to 
the long delay in introducing the English lan- 
guage as the Hollandish died out; to internal 
dissensions as to the autonomy of the colonial 
church ; and to the spirit of the people as natu- 
rally more inclined to conserve than to diffuse 
the faith and order it inherited. In truth, the 
characteristic feature of the body, its differentia 
as compared with sister communions, is its in- 
tense zeal for doctrinal purity in its own mem- 
bers, united with the largest charity for all others 
who hold the Head. It recognizes five creeds: 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, the (so-called) Athan- 
asian, the Belgic Confession and the Canons of 
Dort. It requires the Heidelberg Catechism not 
only to be taught in families and schools, but to 
be regularly explained from the pulpit, so that 
the exposition shall be finished at least once in 
four years; and every spring each minister is for- 
mally asked in Classis if he has obeyed this injunc- 
tion, and his answer is recorded. No student of 
theology is allowed to study in any seminary save 
those established by the church without a dis- 
pensation from the General Synod. Every minis- 
ter, on becoming such, signs a formula binding 
himself, in case his views of doctrine change, not 
to promulgate the same either publicly or pri- 
vately until he has consulted his Classis, and to 
abide by their decision. So in regard to the 
Liturgy, many portions of it are left optional, but 
it is expressly required that in the administration 
of the sacraments, the ordination of ministers or 
of elders and deacons, and in the public exercise 
of discipline, the offices provided for these pur- 
poses shall invariably be used. On the like 
ground, no psalms or hymns are allowed to be 


\Publicly sung in the churches save such as are ap- 
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proved by the General Synod. A short compen- 
dium of the Heidelberg Catechism is the standard 
of doctrine for all who seek fullcommunion. But 
while the church, believing that truth, and truth 
only, is in order to godliness, is thus rigid in 
guarding her own purity, there is no exclusive- 
ness toward other Evangelical Christians, but, on 
the contrary, a free exchange of pulpits among 
ministers and a cordial fellowship among laymen 
at the Lord’s table wherever that table may be 
spread. The Dutch in Holland were unalterably 
attached to their own institutions, yet cordially 
welcomed all of every name who came to ask their 
hospitality or protection. Their descendants in 
America carry out the same practice in religious 
matters. 

The polity of the church is supposed by it to 
have some decided advantages over that of the 
other churches of the Reformation. The affairs 
of each congregation are conducted by the elders 
and deacons (usually of equal number), who are 
chosen to serve for two years, but so arranged 
that only one half go out of office at one time. 
The elders with the pastor or pastors receive and 
dismiss members, and administer discipline (ad- 
monition, suspension or excommunication) as the 
case may require. The deacons are charged with 
temporal affairs, especially the collection and dis- 
tribution of alms for the poor. It is usual to 
appropriate the nearest pew on the right hand of 
the pulpit to the elders and that on the left to the 
deacons; and many churches retain the old cus- 
tom by virtue of which these officers at the close 
of the service shake hands with the minister in 
token of their approval of his doctrine. I have 
known cases in which an elder withheld his hand 
and demanded explanation. The elders and dea- 
cons are called the Consistory. As such they are 
the trustees of the church, and hold its property. 
(A very few congregations have trustees other 
than the Consistory, but this is an innovation, and 
one generally regarded with disfavor.) This body 
has full power to call a minister, but is bound 
always to consult the wishes of the people, which 
it rarely fails to do, since it depends upon them 
for means to pay the pastor’s salary. Those who 
have once held either office may be re-elected at 
any time, and even when not in actual service 
constitute what is called the Great Consistory, who, 
in cases of importance, may be, and usually are, 
called together to advise the acting Consistory. 

The election of these officers for a limited term 
of service is regarded not only as in harmony with 
the political institutions of the country, but also 
as serving several excellent purposes. It dis- 
tributes honors or burdens (as one may choose to 
regard the service) among a number ; it furnishes 
an easy way of dropping without offense any offi- 
cer who may prove inefficient or unacceptable; it 
brings a wider and more varied range of ability 
into the service of the church; and it renders 
those who have once had experience of the per- 
plexities of ecclesiastical rule more charitable in 
judging of their successors. 

In the matter of education the church has 
faithfully observed its ancestral traditions. It 
insists upon a learned ministry, requiring a full 
collegiate and theological course from every can- 
didate, with only such exceptions as seem to be 
strictly providential. Its theological school at 
New Brunswick is the oldest in the country, the 
General Synod having appointed theological pro- 
fessors as far back as 1990. Rutgers College, 
founded by Dutchmen chiefly for the purpose of 
securing an educated ministry, is one of the thir- 
teen ante-revolutionary colleges of the country, 
its charter from George III. bearing date 1770. 
Another institution of recent origin, Hope Col- 
lege at Holland, Mich., having an academic and a 
theological department, is designed to meet an 
urgent want, but is sadly hindered in its work by 
the lack of an adequate endowment. Still, be- 
sides the interest on large vested sums called 
scholarships, a considerable amount is contrib- 
uted every year to sustain students in prep- 
aration for the ministry, and the standard of 
scholarship is constantly rising. "Within the last 
few years, more than a quarter of a million of 
dollars have been given for buildings, library and 
endowment of the divinity school at New Bruns- 
wick, besides nearly an equal amount, in dona- 
tions or legacies, to the college there. These 
institutions, in their histéry and character, testify 
very distinctly to the profound interest taken by 
the church in the cause of Christian and minis- 
terial education. 

There is also a pronounced policy in regard to 
missions, both foreign and domestic. In regard 
to the latter, the development has been slow as 


compared with other denominations. The church 
for a long time was so much occupied in healing 
internal dissensions (arising out of the relations 
to the mother Church in Holland), in recruiting 
her own ministry and in supplying waste places 
within her own territorial limits, that there was 
small opportunity to care for the regions beyond. 
But in the first quarter of the present century vig- 
orous and, at first, hopeful endeavors were made 
in Canada and in Kentucky ; but after a few years 
these ceased, and such results as were attained be- 
came merged in other bodies. But for the last fifty 
years persistent efforts have been made to estab- 
lish the institutions of the Gospel in various parts 
of the Western States, and there are now no less 
than four Classes in the valley of the Mississippi. 
A very valuable portion of these churches con- 
sists of such as have been formed among the sixty 
or eighty thousand Hollanders who, within thirty 
years, have sought new homes in the Western 
world. The largest number of these settled in 
one place is found at Holland, Mich., where the 
educational establishment before referred to has 
been placed, with the view of putting the West 
on a par with the East in the great matter of 
securing a learned ministry. The foreign mis- 
sions of the Church were for many years carried 
on in connection with other general societies, es- 
pecially the A. B. C. F. M.; but in 1857 the work 
was taken up independently and conducted by 
the Church’s own agents. The consequence was 
an immediate and very large increase of men, 
means and interest. Three fields were occupied— 
Japan, the Madura district in India, and Amoy 
in China. In all of them the favor of God has 
been abundantly enjoyed—indeed, so much so 
that the Church has failed to follow up as she 
should the wide openings thus made for further 
effort. Still, the progress, if slow, is constant, 
and evangelistic work among the heathen is daily 
rooting itself more deeply in the affections of 
God’s people. (The Church has had fora score 
of years a Board of Publication, but its opera- 
tions and influence have been greatly restricted 
by the lack of an adequate capital.) 

Within the last two years a serious effort was 
made to bring about an organic union of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church with the Presbyterian, 
but after a very thorough canvass of the measure 
it has become clearly apparent that the people 
were not prepared to take suchastep. This was 
not because of mere prejudice, but rather from 
rational conviction. It was thought that the re- 
united Presbyterian body is already cumbered by 
its own weight, and when increased—as it surely 
must be before many years—by the addition of 
the Southern Presbyterians, will be quite too un- 
wieldy to carry out the spirit of its own polity. 
Besides, the union of a small denomination with 
one so much larger would practically be the total 
merging of the former with all its distinctive pe- 
culiarities. Now the Reformed Dutch Church 
represents a distinct branch of the Reformed 
churches of the Continent, with its own historical 
standards and type of doctrine, and it is not at all 
desirable that these should disappear from Ameri- 
can view. So far as Dordrecht and Westminster 
agree, it is well to have two distinct witnesses to 
the same body of doctrine. So far as they differ, 
the milder tone, the more genial spirit, the less 
minute statements of the Canons of Dort, make 
those who are familiar with them very unwilling 
to see them displaced or overridden. The Assem- 
bly’s catechism, starting from the glory of God, 
distributes all religious truth under the heads of 
credenda and agenda; the Heidelberg, starting 
from man’s comfortless condition, distributes the 
same matter under the heads of Ruin, Redemp- 
tion and the Thanks due for deliverance, putting 
all human duty under this third head. The latter 
arrangement is both more scriptural (see the Epis- 
tle to the Romans) and a more winning and gra- 
cious representation of the substance of Christian 
theology. 

The Reformed Dutch Church, therefore, is 
likely to maintain its distinct and independent 
existence in the future just as it has done in the 
past, and for the same reasons, viz. : to preserve 
and perpetuate forms, symbols, and associations 
whose value increases rather than lessens by the 
lapse of time; to guard and diffuse orthodox 
truth as held by the general consensus of the 
churches of the Reformation ; to insist upon the 
maintenance of a learned and carefully trained 
ministry; and to exhibit practically the entire 
compatibility of a tenacious adherence to one’s 
own views of truth with a large catholicity of feel- 
ing and a fraternal sympathy with all who profess 
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THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
“§ 
SAW de beam in my sister’s eye, 
Can’t saw de beam in mine; 


You better lef your sister’s door, 
Go keep your own door clean. 


I. 
It is a great thing to sacrifice; it is a greater thing to 
be willing not to sacrifice in one’s own way. 
m Mrs. CHARLES. 


Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone ; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it and mend his own. 


SLAVE SONG. 


And the next may copy his, sweet heart, 
Till all grow fair and sweet, 

And when the Master comes at eve 
Happy faces his coming will greet. 

Then shall thy joy be full, sweet heart 
In the garden so fair to see ; 

In the Master's words of praise for all, 
In a look of his own for thee. 


IV. 

There’s no music in a ‘rest’? that I know of, but 
there’s the making of music in it. And people are 
always missing that part of the life melody, always 
talking of courage, and perseverance, and fortitude; 
but patience is the finest and worthiest part of the 
fortitude, and the rarest, too. I have known twenty 
persevering girls to one patient one; but it is only the 
twenty-first one that can do work, out and out, and 
enjoy it. For patience lies at the root of all pleasure 
as well as of all powers. 


ANONYMOUS. 


JOHN RUSEIN. 


¥. 
God had a heaven for Moses, and tberefore might in 
mercy deny him Canaan. 


VI. 
I thank thee, Lord, that here our souls 
Though amply blest, 
Can never find, altho’ they seek, 
A perfect rest, 
And never shall until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast! 
_— ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 


O Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings with- 
out charity are nothing worth; send thy Holy Ghost 
and pour into our hearts that most excellent gift of 
charity; the very bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is counted dead 
before thee. Grant this for thine only Son, Jesus 
Christ’s sake. 


Dr. OWEN. 


PRAYER BOOK. 


Vecture-Hoom Caulk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
Frimay Evenrne, June 11, 1875. 
WAS brought up, as a boy, to think of religion 
as a duty, and therefore often as hard, severe, 
combative, and of a quality which the world was 
not expected to admire. I heard it so often that I 
came to regard it asa settled evidence of piety when 
men were disliked; and it came to be said, “How do 
you expect darkness to love light? How do you ex- 
pect evil to love good? How shall vice love virtue?” 
I have not unfrequently called your attention to the 
fact that there is not in the Jewish mind any indica- 
tion of a sense of beauty or art in the ordinary use of 
that term. I have often, also, pointed out the fact 
that the sense of beauty in the Jewish nature seemed 
to run inward rather than outward. The fundamental 
eanons of the religion of the Jews forbade them to 
fashion anything that should be the image of God. 
So, turned away from that mode of expressing moral 
quality in any visible form, the sense of beauty struck 
in; and nowhere in the literature of the world is the 
appreciation of moral excellence so high as among 
them, alike in the writings of the Old Testament end 
ihe New. And while it is the result of divine training 
we also perceive some of the second causes through 
which God led the minds of this wonderful people to 
admire beauty rather in its form of human life than 
in its form of architecture, or painting, or structure, 
or any other external method. I am more and more 
astonished that the thing has not been found out in 
the reading of the New Testament. In the directions 
of the apostles to Christians there was, without its 
being philosophically stated, evidence of a constant 
yearning for beauty: we should say for duty; but 
Paul, above all, was enjoining upon Christians, not 
only to be bountiful, but to be bountiful with cheer- 
fulness. They were to give willingly. They were to 
give not grudgingly. They were to love beautifully— 
without insincerity; without “Uissimulation,” as it is 
said; without the appearance of putting on love 
fora purpose. They were to be filled with cheerful- 
ness. They were to be courteous. They were to be 
kind. They were to becondescending. In a thousand 
places throughout the New Testament it is obvious, or 
it is implied, like the colors of glancing silks which are 
the results of the colors that are woven in, that the 
apostle had his eye not simply on certain moral ex- 
perinces, but}on those experiences whichjwere devel- 
oped up to the point of beautifulness, 











Now, I affirm that ail the great peculiarities of 
Christian experience are intriusically beautiful. I de- 
clare that when our faculties are all held as we are 
commanded to hold them, every one of them, in its 
legitimate working out, has the quality of being noble, 
fine, admirable, beautiful; and that there is such an 
adaptation of the beauty of the quality and of the 
appreciating faculty in mankind, that, as a general 
rule, it may be said that men, and men of the world, 
do see the beauty of holiness. 

I do not mean that the Scripture is not true in every 
one of the indications which it makes of the position 
of man in respect to holiiicss. Ido not mean that it 
is not true when it says ihat the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit; that we are carnally minded — fleshly 
minded; and that to be carnally minded is death. All 
these things are true. 

I do not understand that when a man is pretty well 
drunk, he in that mood admires temperance. 1 do not 
understand that when a man is mad he thinks that 
peaceableness of temper is beautiful. I freely admit 
that when a man is under the dominion of evil the 
counteracting quality which rebukes or hurts him is 
not for the time being very pleasant to him; but I say 
that until men have debauched their moral nature, 
until they have seared their conscience as with a hot 
iron, until, in short, nature has substautially been ex- 
tinguished in them in its wholesome form, they do per- 
ceive the admirableness of moral qualities and of re- 
ligious experiences. 

I go further, and say, without prejudice to religious 
institutions, to preaching, or to the personal liberty of 
men, that the grand power of the Gospel lies in the 
exhibition on the part of Christian men of such beau- 
tifulness that their fellow-men, seeing their good 
works, shall glorify their Father which is in heaven. 
The way to make men worship God is to make holiness 
beautiful before them. ' Not that this is the only thing; 
not that this is the end which you must seek in the 
first instance always; but it is characteristically a 
moral power that is to work upon mankind—namely, 
Christ formed in you, and exhibited in such symmetry 
and beauty as that men, perceiving it, shall glorify 
God, and become his disciples 

Now, let us look at some of the common elements 
upon which men attempt to build their lives, and see 
how they work. Is there anything grander than con- 
science? Is there anything more noble than a sense, a 
percipience, a sentiment, of right or wrong, of justice 
or injustice? And yet, see, when you look at the way 
in which conscientious people live, what a hard and 
unlovely quality it often is, and how unlovely it often 
makes men--men that are untemptable; men that you 
cannot bias nor hend; men that stand up in the midst 
of the temptations of life as the Sphinx stands in the 
sands of Egypt, everlastingly the same, and everlast- 
ingly stone. How many conscientious men are stern, 
severe! But is it necessary that conscience should be 
unlovely? Is it not bad management, is it not bad 
schooling, 1s it not a certain sort of barrenness in con- 
science, that makes it homely, or severe, or stern, in 
the character of a man? If a man is conscientious, as 
every man should be; if conscience is to become in 
him an educated quality, as it should in every one, is 
it necessary that it should be as hard asgranite? Will 
you not let a little moss grow on it? Will you not 
plant some vines to run over the hard sides of con- 
science and make it beautiful? Is there anything 
more beautiful than a mother’s conscience as she 
sits among her six or seven children dividing justice 
among them in their sports—this one playing mer- 
chant, that one customer, and so on? The mother 
sits in their midst a perfect judge, and metes out 
equity here and there; and it is entirely effectual in 
her little republic. Now, there is conscience, eminent 
conscience, in the mother. But it is administered by 
charity and love and sympathy to every one to whom 
it comes; and it is beautiful. Conscience is not, there- 
fore, necessarily coarse, and barren, and hard, and 
severe. It is the want of beautifulness in conscience 
that makes men afraid of it. There are no more con- 
scientious men in the world than men of benignity. 
There is many and wiany a man over whose conscience 
plays the light of love and kindness. Men are meek, 
men are gentle, men are bumble, men are sympa- 
thetic, men are full of flowers of imagination and 
affection; and yet they are conscientious; for con- 
science is to life what the bone-system in the body is 
to the human structure—a thing not to be worn on the 
outside, but to be covered with flesh and blood, and 
to be kept out of sight, but still to make its power felt 
at every step on the surface. Conscience ought to be 
not merely useful, but beautiful. . 

Well, there is another quality of which I will speak. 
Did you ever see afern plucked and put into an empty 
tumbler? Exquisitely beautiful it is in its freshness 
and greenness; but let it stand there for an hour, and 
it collapses so that there is nothing to it. Its ribs are 
gone. Well, I have seen some people who were just 
like that. They had not anything that held them up. 
They were in a perpetual collapse. They had not any 
combativeness. There was nothing to stiffen threem up 
and carry them out straight in every direction. Why, 
look at the energy, the compactness, the power that is 
given to a man who has combativeness. That quality 
has force in it; without it life would be gelatinous. 
Sometimes it strikes like lightning, and everybody 
says, ‘Good!’ But while, now and then, it may, in its 
coarsest forms, be admirable, yet as a general thing it 
ought to be a kind of fire under the cauldron of other 





qualities, making them boil and bubble, and giving to 
them its energy and force. A flaccid benevolence, 
when stimulated and made active by combatfveness— 
how different it becomes! A man may be gentle, yet 
gentleness may be like deliquescent moonshine, with 
no sinew to it; but combativeness gives power and 
energy to it—for combativeness in men is energy and 
power. And yet, see how unbeautiful we make this 
prime and noble quality. 

For instance, it is said, “Contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once delivered unto the saints;” and 
so there have sprung up contentions in all schools of 
theology, and men are hating each other, and quarrel- 
ing, and dividing the world, and filling it with rancor, 
on the pretext of defending the faith. Everybody 
that has an idea hits everybody else over the head 
with it, and that is what is called contending for the 
faith. It is combativeness run riot. There is no beau- 
tifulness in it. So many men think that preaching 
means attacking evil. A true preacher is represented 
as @ man so deadly in his pursuit of evil that no evil 
can ever escape him; and you think of him as a man 
standing on a wharf and shooting rats. Every time 
he sees anything wrong he levels his gun and fires and 
destroysit. He is perpetually seeking after what is bad. 

What kind of beauty is that which is exhibited by 
one who is all the time urging men to hate evil? what 
sort of preaching is that which we hear from multi- 
tudes of persons who are continually exhorting men to 
abhor that which is evil? I preach that,too. I say, 
“ Abhor that which is evil.” If a man sits down by 
you, and tells you a salacious story, do not snicker, and 
say nothing, because you are afraid to tell him that it 
is abominable. Do not open your lips without de- 
nouncing it as low and vulgar. If aman tells you that 
he has cheated his neighbor, do not keep still and leave 
him to suppose that you approve of it. Your sense of 
purity in life should be such as to make you rebound 
from an exhibition of the contrary quality ; but abhor- 
ence of evil is not beautiful as the dominant spirit of a 
man’s life. A man who is all the time preaching that 
the church is false, and that everybody is false; a man 
who is all the time preaching about evils in the com- 
munity—what is he but a vermin-killer? The produc- 
tion of positive virtues in men; the development of 
human excellence; the building up of humanity in 
that which is right and good; the promotion of that 
which is beautiful as well as Christian—this is the 
duty of the man who preaches. To make virtue 
seem radiant; to make spirituality appear transcend- 
ently beautiful—for when God’s grace fills the soul, no 
tree, in full blossom, overshined by the sun, and made 
to glow and sparkle in every leaf and everywhere is 
half so beautiful as a man with thought-power, and 
imaginative power, and active force, pouring out, in 
his sphere, the benefaction which God infuses into 
him—to make goodness attractive in the eyes of men, 
at all times and under all circumstances—nothing is 
grander, nothing is more to be admired than that. 

Well, take another class of qualties that are neglect- 
ed or suppressed on the ground that they are unsanc- 
tifying. I mean such qualities as humor, mirthfuluess, 
buoyancy and cheerfulness. I affirm that there are 
more families made happy by this than by the conven- 
tions of life. One courageous soul in the midst of a 
household where everybody is borne down by trouble 
and despondency, is a deliverer of that whole house- 
hold. Courage, hope—no man has it for himself alone; 
we have it for those who are around about us. The 
person who has the divine art of seeing something 
amusing in everything, is almost armed cap-a-pié for 
fighting off the troubles of life. Does a man make 
you angry? In a moment, before it has time to 
thunder, the cloud dissolves itself in rain and you 
laugh. Does a thing seem hateful to you? The comi- 
cal element comes in, and the feeling of charity asserts 
itself. This element is like packing that is put between 
things to keep them from rubbing and doing each 
other harm. A man who has an elastic temperament, 
and who is courageous and hopeful and cheerful, is 
one of those men who is foreordained to make piety 
beautiful, and he will make his piety beautiful who 
carries cheerfulness into it. Let no man under any 
circumstances, when he becomes a Christian, destroy 
this godlike elementif he hasitin him. Itisareligious 
element as much as any other; and I would be glad to 
see those old days brought back again in which it was 
recognized as consistent with religion. To destroy it 
is as if in warlike times, when we sing such hymns as 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ we should take out of the 
organ all but the bass, harsh, trumpeting stops. It is 
as if we should dispense with the hautboy, the flute, 
and all the various little sweet stops in the organ be- 
cause they were not fit to stir up the human soul for 
such emergencies. One man has a flute in him, and 
men say: “ That does not belong to religion.” Another 
has a harp in him, and men say: “These little ditties 
which you play on your harp are frivolous, and are 
no part of religion.’ Well, I say that religion is a full 
band from the bottom to the top, and that there is not 
one instrument which God has put into your soul that 
he does not want you to play on to his honor; and 
that there is not one of them which, being played on, 
does not make all the others more beautiful. If God 
gave you cheerfulness, if God endowed you with 4 
sense of wit and humor, of all things which you throw 
overboard when you are converted, do not throw this 
overboard. 

These are ideas of the New Testament, and ideas 
which I need not tell you I have, in almost every shape 
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and form, urged upon you, from period to period, and 
from year to year. I need not te’! you that I have 
dwelt much in my preaching upor *: freedom of man 
from the bondage of coercive lui°-. * have intended 
that he should become a law unto hiv: :elf, and do these 
‘things of his own free will which the law enjoins upon 
him. I have preached to you that freedom, asa power 
in the soul, should deliver you from the bondage of all 
those lower elements to which you are in subordina- 
tion. If you are babes, then you must be subject to 
them; but it is the office of religion to develop men 80 
that they shall not need the help of outward instru- 
fentalities. Christ in the soul ought to supersede the 
institutions of men. If we are weak, let us have 
crutches—let us have institutions; butif we are strong, 
Jet us not be in bondage to these things. I have sought 
to make religion cheerful, social, homelike. I have 
sought by it to make the family better; to make the 
affairs of life run smoother; to make the assembly of 
the saints more fruitful of love and joy and peace. 

I have had an ideal in my mind of what it is for men 
and women to be, together, in Christ Jesus, full of 
cheer, full of hope, and full of sympathy for each 
other. I look forward to the time when men and 
‘women shall be advanced far beyond the stature of 
holiness to which they have yet come, waen they shall 
come together a chorded, ‘harmonious band. No 
mighty organ, no sounds brought toget!er by the skill 
of man, will begin to compare, for grandeur and for 
heaven-entrancing melody, with the communion of 
the saints in the church upon earth. The time will 
come when the church on earth will catch the choral 
strains of the celestial spheres and answer back the joy 
of the heavenly life; and men will be drawn to hear 
the preaching of the Gospel, not by the eloquence of 
the pulpit, and not by the arguments of the terrifying 
preacher, but by the beauty of holiness. That will 
draw men to the Lord; and the earth shall be full of 
his glory. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is Baptism necessary to salvation? Willa good 
anbaptized person go to heaven ? 


OT baptism, but the washing which baptism 
stands for is necessary to salvation. Salvation 
is character. Christianity is not Paganism—it is nota 
system of charms, amulets, observances by the magic 
of which a soul is passed into eternal bliss. It is a re- 
ligion which has for its sole end and aim the building 
up of noble character. To this end Christ lived, and 
died, and revived that he might draw us to himself, 
and that in drawing us to himself he might lift us up 
to all that purity and nobleness of character of which 
he is the representative. 

2. In the effort to shun hypocrisy as much as possi- 
ble, will we not be in danger of denying God? Has 
not the verse “‘ Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works” something to do with 
hypocrisy ? f 

Hypocrisy is the worst kind of denial of God. But 
you do not need to make a bughbear of hypocrisy. Go 
ahead and do your very best whether men see you or 
not, whether they acknowledge your goodness or not, 
living purely and bravely beforeGod. If you are in 
dead earnest, or rather in living earnest, you need not 
fear hypocrisy. But all doing good for effect, all feel- 
ing of overmuch carefulness about the impression 
your example may create, is evil. Let your light shine, 
but do not keep peeping out to see whether people are 
looking at its shining or not. Shine like a candle, but 
be as indifferent as a candle to the effect of your 
shining. 

4. Do the first and second chapters of Genesis contain 
wwo narratives of the beginning of the world? Dean 
Stanley in his discourse on the death of Sir Charles 
Lyell says so. ‘ 
& This question is like its predecessor. It is a subject 
on which learned scholars are at wide variance, and it 
hardly becomes us to render a decision in the present 
state of the controversy. There is the ‘‘ documentary 
theory” of Genesis which supposes it to be made up 
from older memorabilia, and there are other theories 
to which we need not refer. Prof. Tayler Lewis, how- 
ever, maintains, with considerable force, that the 
account in the second of Genesis is but a recapitulation 
of that in the first. The use, in the original, of a 
wholly different name for God in the “second section” 
of Genesis from that in the first, tends to confirm the 
hypothesis that here is a new narrative of the creation. 
Such a question cannot be settled here. The Germans 
are writing whole libraries on the subject, as is their 
fashion. 


5. Is suicide never justifiable in extreme cases? For 
instance, a poor, friendless teacher foresees approach- 
ing insanity. A young man is the prey of diseases 
which must bring him to helplessness, imbecility, and 
contempt. A Christian, a wreck, sees that hts life can- 
not be other than a reproach to the cause of Christ. 
Dust such endure to the end, or will not Jesus suffer 
them to come to him upon the water ? 


Suicide is wrong. It proceeds either from distrust 
in God, from cowardice, or from mistaken views. It 
is a fine generalization of Bushnell that God has two 
Vocations—one of work, another of suffering, and that 
the vocation of suffering is the highest. If God called 
you to hopelessness, poverty, disgrace, the insane hos- 
pital, who knows but that even in the worst of these 
there may be needed discipline for you. Do not rashly 





dash from your lips any bitter cup held by the Father’s 
hand. Nevertheless, let us never judge with harsh- 
ness those mistaken souls who in moments of distrac- 
tion, or under the influence of wrong views, have fled 
out of life. Pity them. But a brave and trustful 
Christian man ought not so much as to think of de- 
serting his life till God gives him release. 


7. Do the discoveries of Prof. Smith in Mesopotamia 
disprove the authenticity of the Pentateuch? 


We do not yet see what bearing Dr. Smith’s re- 
searches and decipherings are to have upon the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the Pentateuch. We have 
answered your question, but we may add that many 
writers of unquestioned orthodoxy refuse to claim 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch exactly in its present 
form. Dr. Lange maintains, in his introduction to 
Genesis, ‘“‘a canonical recension of the originals of 
Moses.”” That much of the Pentateuch as we now 
have it was written in the very time of Moses, and 
perhaps by his own hand, there seems strong reason 
to believe from internal evidence. There are on the 
other hand many passages which must have been 
added by later writers. How much we owe to the 
Mosaic originals, how much to the later editor or 
writer; who was this later editor, whether there were 
more than one, and in what period the recension took 
place, itis quite impossible to decide in the present state 
of Biblical criticism. Most writers of the Evangelical 
school incline to follow the ancient Jewish tradition 
as closely as possible in assigning to Moses the author- 
ship of all the books except such portions as were 
manifestly written after his death. The most accessi- 
ble summary of the widely differing opinions of schol- 
ars that we know is to be found in Lange’s Introduc- 
tion to Genesis, p. 92 of the American edition. 


Hooks any Authors. 


A GREAT WAR BOOK. 
Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. By Himself. In 

Two Volumes, with Map. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

General Sherman’s book is productive of as much 
surprise as entertainment. Great soldiers are not given 
to writing books, and the restrictions under which all 
soldiers properly labor with regard to criticism of the 
acts of their superiors compels them to write under 
restraint which prevents their narratives.being par- 
ticularly readable to any one outside the Adjutant 
General’s office. But General Sherman has no superior 
officers, and death has relieved him of the necessity of 
silence concerning the actions of many of his old asso- 
ciates, so he fully avails himself of his right to speak 
freely. He does not pretend to write a history of the 
war; he says no satisfactory history can be written 
until the Government has placed within the reach of 
studerts the mass of material now in the War Office at 
Washington—an opportunity which the author implies 
may be enjoyed during the next century. The author’s 
own work consists merely of his recollection of events, 
corrected by a reference to his own memoranda, which 
may assist the future historian when he comes to de- 
scribe the whole. He hopes, also, that his pages will 
prove interesting to the survivors, ‘‘and equally so to 
the rising generation, who therefrom may learn that a 
country and government such as ours are worth fight- 
ing for and dying for, if need be.” 

General Sherman’s “ Recollections’? date back to 
1846, when he was at Fort Moultrie, S. C., as lieutenant 
of artillery under Captain Robert Anderson, the gal- 
lant soldier who n years later moved from the 
same fort to Fort Sumter, with well-remembered re- 
sults. Here and in California, to which territory Sher- 
man was sent while the Mexican War was impending, 
the young lieutenant’s associates were men whose 
names were then prefaced by the most modest mili- 
tary titles—Thomas, Halleck, Ord, Ewell, Ayres, Reyn- 
olds, and others equally well known. The troops 
in California had no fighting to do, but endured the 
greater annoyance of politico-military duty in an un- 
buiet foreign country. Without troops, and unable 
to hire servants in a land where every one could 
dig more money out of the ground in a day than 
an officer's pay for a month amounted to, the fu- 
ture general of the United States army had to do 
his own cooking. “I was cook, Ord cleaned up the 
dishes, and Warner (a brother officer) looked after the 
horses; but Ord was deposed as scullion because he 
would only wipe the tin plates with a tuft of grass, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country.” Sherman’s 
impressions of the possibilities of the colored race were 
first formed at this time. The fidelity of two colored 
servants, ‘‘at a time when every white man laughed 
at promises as something made to be broken, has given 
me a kindly feeling of respect for the negroes, and 
makes me hope that they will find an honorable 
‘status’ in the jumble of affairs in which we now live.” 
After the formal acquisition of California, Sherman 
resigned and became a.California banker, carrying his 
bank safely through the panic caused in San Francisco 
as well as elsewhere by the once-famous failure of 
Page & Bacon. Sherman was the first California banker 
who dared to curtail the “ discount line’’ of Harry 
Meiggs, a name well known in financial circles, and his 
bank was the only one which did not suffer when 
Meiggs disappeared. 

California finances became so unsettled and uncer- 
tain that Sherman retired from the banking business, 

















the capital for which had been supplied by a wealthy 
St. Louis house. The same house established a New 
York branch, with Sherman in charge; but the panic 
of ’57 compelled the suspension of the parent house, 
though without loss to any Western correspondents of 
Sherman’s branch house. Sherman then established 
himself in Kansas as a member of a law firm, in which 
was his brother-in-law—Ewing—and Daniel McCook. 
But lawyers were more plentiful than money in the 
new Western State, so Sherman applied for and re- 
ceived the appointment of Superintendent of the 
Louisiana Military Academy, which was then just 
going into operation. He had been there but a short 
time when the strife over the Presidency for 61-65 
threw the South into violent agitation, and the fact 
that Sherman was a Northern man and brother to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, led to his being called upon, at a large dinner 
party, to “define his position.” This he promptly did 
in most emphatic language, saying he “* would deem it 
wise to bring the legal condition of the slaves more 
near the status of human beings under all Christian 
and civilized governments.” He even advised the ed- 
ucation of the slave. Upon the seizure of the Louisiana 
arsenals by the rebels (before the ordinance of secession 
was passed), Sherman promptly presented his resigna- 
tion. His letter, though short and courteous, was 
extremely vigorous—he reminds the Governor that 
when appointed to the superintendency, “the motto 
of this Seminary was inserted in marble over the main 
door—‘ By the liberality of the General Government 
of the United States. The Union—esta perpetua.’” 
He farther says he prefers to maintain his allegiance 
to the Constitution as long as a fragment of it sur- 
vives, and concludes by saying, ‘On no earthly account 
will I do any act or think any thought hostile to or in 
defiance of the old Government of the United States.” 

Like a true West Pointer, Sherman was almost 
criminally ignorant of politics. Reaching the North, 
he saw no preparation for war, although he had just 
come from a land organizing foraction. He says: “It 
certainly looked to me as though the people of the 
North would tamely submit to a disruption of the 
Union.” At Washington his brother introduced him 
to President Lincoln as ‘‘My brother, Colonel Sherman, 
who is just up from Louisiana; he may give you some 
information you want.’ “Ab,” said. Mr. Lincoln, 
“how are things getting along down there?’ I said: 
“They think they are getting along swimmingly—they 
are preparing for war.’”’ ‘Oh, well,’ said he, “I guess 
we'll manage to keep house.” I was silenced, said no 
more to him, and we soon left. I was sadly disap- 
pointed, and remember that I broke out on John, 
d—mning the politicians generally, saying: ‘ You 
have got things in a hell of a fix, and may get them 
out as best you can, adding that the country was 
sleeping ona volcano that might burst forth at any 
minute, but that I was going to St. Louis to take care 
of my family, and would have no more to do with it.”’ 

Sherman went to St. Louis as President of a street- 
railway company. The rebel element was strong in 
St. Louis, and Sherman was glad to find Lyon, Totten 
and other army acquaintances preparing for business. 
A few days before the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
Sherman was asked by telegraph whether he would 
accept the chief clerkship of the War Department, 
and informed that he would be made Assistant Secre- 
tary of War—a position at which many a high Officer 
would have jumped—on the meeting of Congress. 
The offer was declined, by telegraph, and by letter 
also, Sherman writing that he was not at liberty to 
change his position, and that he wished the Adminis- 
tration “all success in its almost impossible task of 
governing this distracted and anarchical people.”” As 
important offices are seldom declined, and as the 
North was very confident of final success, we are pre- 
pared to read that Sherman’s letter gave offense, and 
caused some of the Cabinet to fear that Sherman 
would prove false—a fear which probably increased 
when Frank Blair, who seemed to have charge of 
the Union cause in Missouri, offered Sherman a com- 
mission as Brigadier-General, and found the offer 
rejected. A month after declining the clerkship, 
however, Sherman was so moved by the uneasiness 
of his friends at the reports reflecting upon his loyalty, 
that he wrote the Secretary of War a manly letter, 
saying that under the three-years’ call an officer could 
prepare his command for good service, and that the 
records of the War Department would designate the 
station in which he, the writer, could be most useful. 
He received a prompt reply, in the shape of a com- 
mission as Colonel of the 13th Regular Infantry—a 
regiment yet to be raised. 

Up to this date—May 14, 1861—Sherman’s reminis- 
cences are largely personal, but yet of inestimable 
value as showipg the real nature and caliber of the 
man who was to become at least the second personage 
in importance in the great military drama then open- 
ing. His first participation in an important engage- 
ment, old soldier though he was, was during the first 
battle of Bull Run, where he commanded a brigade, 
His remarks on this battle agree in spirit with those 
of other competent officers. He vindicates McDowell, 
and says of the battle: 


“Tt was one of the best-planned battles of the war, but one ~ 


of the worst fought. Our,men had been to!d often at home 
that all they had to do was to make a bold «ppearance and 
the rebels would run; and nearly all of us there heard for 
the first time the sound of cannon and muskets in anger, and 
saw the bloody scenes common to all battles, with which we 
were soon to be familiar. We had good organization, good 
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men, but no cohesion, no real discipline, no respect for au- 
thority, no real knowledge of war. Both armies were really 
‘defeated ; and whichever had stood fast, the other would 
/have run. Though the North was overwhelmed with morti- 
fication and shame, the South really had not much to boast 


- ‘of; for in the three or four hours of fighting their organiza- 


tion was so broken up that they did not and could not follow 
our army when it was known to be in a state of disgraceful 
and causeless flight.” 


A characteristic development of Sherman’s patriot- 
ism occurred a few days after the fight. <A lawyer, 
who was one of the three months’ volunteers, whose 
time had expired, yet had been temporarilly detained 
until the danger to the capital was over, informed 
Sherman he was going to New York. Sherman re- 
plied: “If you attempt to leave without orders it will 
be mutiny, and I will shoot you like a dog.” Afew 
days later, President Lincoln visited Sherman’s camp, 
and, in response to his invitation to soldiers having 
any grievances to complain of, this mutinous officer 
complained that Sherman had threatened to shoot 
him. “Mr. Lincoln looked at him, then at me, and, 
stooping his tall, spare figure toward the officer, said 
to him in a loud stage-whisper, easily heard for some 
yards around: ‘ Well, if I were you, and he threatened 
to shoot, I would not trust him, for I believe he would 
do it.’ ”’ 

Sherman was appointed Brigadier-General when the 
principal participants in the Bull Run fight were pro- 
moted, and he was assigned to duty with General 
Anderson in Kentucky, Anderson having personally 
selected his old first lieutenant, with Burnside, Buell 
and Thomas. It seems strange that Anderson had 
trouble to persuade the President to appoint Thomas 
a brigadier, Mr. Lincoln fearing that Thomas, being a 
Southern-born man, would prove false. Sherman at 
the same time expressed to the President his own de- 
sire to serve in a subordinate capacity—a request 
which astonished Mr. Lineoln. At Louisville there oc- 
curred the interview between Sherman and Cameron 
which led to the report that Sherman was insane. 
The late Adjutant-General Lorenzo Thomas made a 
memorandum of the conversation, in the course of 
which Sherman said to defend the Kentucky front 
would require 60,000 men, and that to take the offen- 
sive 200,000 men would be needed. In Thomas’s memo- 
randum was mentioned Sherman’s insane request for 
200,000 men, and from this insignificant beginning there 
grew astory which for months kept Sherman under 
the cloud. Of the superior foresight indicated by 
Sherman's estimate the subsequent history of the war 
is the most positive proof. In connection with this 
‘‘insanity” story Sherman tells of a prominent Cin- 
cinnati editor who reiterated this bit of slander, and 
said in explanation that it was one of the news items 
of the day, and he had to keep up with the times! 

Of Halleck and his management in the West Sher- 
man speaks with great admiration and respect. He 
gives him full credit for the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Forts Henry and Donnelson, and for 
the organization of the splendid army, 100,000 strong, 
which Halleck had at one time at Corinth. He be- 
lieved that Halleck contemplated a campaign which 
would have cleared the Mississippi Valley of the 
enemy, but that he was overruled from Washington. 
Grant at this time was practically in disgrace, on ac- 
count of the disasters at Pittsburgh Landing, the 
blame for which was laid upon him. He was about to 
go home, when Sherman prevailed upon him to stay— 
a bit of persuasion for which the nation should be 
eternally grateful, for upon Grant, who, while with- 
held from duty of any sort, had been politely named 
**second in command,” devolved the command of the 
force a few weeks later, upon the departure of Halleck 
for Washington. 

About this time we encounter some of those letters 
upon which,rests a great deal of Sherman’s fame. 
One of these, addressed to Secretary Chase, on the 
subject of cotton-purchasing in the South, shows how 
sharp 2 politician he was, in spite of his abhorrence of 
party politics. Succeeding letters, to the Mayor of 
Memphis, newspaper editors and others, are equally 
noticeable by reason of their hard sense. 

Upon the Vicksburg campaign Sherman has about 
forty pages, which he modestly says are only to illus- 
trate the account of the same in Badeau’s Military 
History of General Grant, to which book, as well as to 
Draper’s Civil War, General Sherman pays high com- 
pliment. He says: 
| “The campaign of Vicksburg, in its conception and execu- 
tion, belonged exclusively to General Grant, not only in the 
great whole, but in the thousands of its details. . . . No 
commanding general of an army ever gave more of his per- 
sonal attention to details, or wrote so many of his own 
orders, reports and letters, as General Grant.” 

We may say, in passing, that the many letters by 
Grant which are reproduced in this volume show him 
, to be a man capable of clearly statimg his plans and 
_ intentions. 

Sherman’s trip to the assistance of Grant, whom he 
found besieged at Chattanooga, and his hurried march 
, after the battle to relieve Burnside at Knoxville, is 
' graphically explained. His service as commander of 
| & grand army, however, dates from March, 1864, when 
| he relieved Grant on the occasion of that victorious 
commander being ordered East. The troops falling 
under Sherman’s command at this time were those of 
Schofield, Thomas, McPherson and Steele, and the 
geographical boundaries of his military division—that 
of the Mississippi—were, roughly speaking, the Ohio, 
the Mississippi and the Gulf; the Atlantic Ocean was 





practically the fourth boundary line. Of men he had 
about 100,000; his adversary, Jos. Johnston, had about 
60,000. In his army commanders he had every confi- 
dence. In his letter to General Grant, written just 
before the commencement of the Atlanta campaign, 
he says, ‘‘ I will inspire my men, if successful, with the 
feeling that beef and salt are all that is absolutely 
necessary to life, and that parched corn once fed 
General Jackson’s army on that very ground.” It 
makes one ache to read how, early in the Atlanta 
campaign, Johnston’s army only escaped capture by 
the timidity of McPherson, who was, nevertheless, one 
of the best officers the war produced. The final cap- 
ture of Atlanta threw upon Sherman’s hands a legion 
of non-producers and non-combatants—a class of peo- 
ple who inspire a genera] with more genuine terror 
than a well-disciplined body of foemen ever does. The 
determination of Sherman to send these people away 
and make of Atlanta a military post was the occasion 
of a great deal of letter writing, in which style of 
combat Sherman was uniformly successful. 

Sherman then started for the Atlantic. He distinct- 
ly says that when he started on the Atlanta campaign 
Atlanta was not the object of the march, but that 
Johnston’s army was. The march to the sea was un- 
dertaken partly because the long line by which sup- 
plies were received could not be surely kept open, but 
partly, also, to co-operate with Grant. Sherman’s 
description of the start on this long march is better 
than any other that has appeared in print, and has 
the additional value of coming from a writer who 
watched his men more closely than any newspaper 
correspondent ever did. The author’s whole descrip- 
tion of the march to Washington via Savannah is 
intensely interesting. Descriptions of maneuvres, 
battles, and strategic movements alternate with per- 
sonal remembrances of many scenes humorous and 
pathetic. Nearing Savannah, Sherman detailed his 
own old division for the assault of Fort McAllister by 
storm. Then he mounted a signal station, his soul 
consuming with impatience, for he wanted the fort 
carried by night, and the sun was rapidly declining. 
The remainder of the story must be told by Sherman 
himself, if only to show how much can be said in a few 
words. It should be remembered that the sea had not 
yet been seen: 

“ At that very moment some one discovered a faint cloud 
of smoke, and an object gliding, as it were, along the hori- 
zon above the tops of the sedge toward the sea, which little 
by little grew till it was pronounced to be the smokestack of 
a steamer coming up the river. “It must be one of our 
squadron?’ Soon the flag of the United States was plainly 
visible, and our attention was divided between this approach- 
ing steamer and the expected assault. When the sun was 
about an hour high another signal message came trom Hazen 
that he was all ready, and [ replied to go ahead as a friendly 
steamer was approaching from below. Soon we made out a 
group of officers on the deck of this vessel signaling with a 
flag, ‘‘Who are you?’ The answer went back promptly, 
**Gencral Sherman.” Then followed the question, “Is Fort 
McAllister taken?” ‘“ Not yet, but it will be in a minute!” 
Almost at that instant of time we saw Hazen’s troops come 
out of the dark fringe of woods that encompassed the fort, 
the lines dressed as on parade, with colors flying, and moving 
forward at a quick, steady pace. Fort McAllister was then 
all alive, its big guns belching forth dense clouds of smoke 
which soon enveloped our assaulting lines. One color went 
down but was up ina moment. On the lines advanced, faint- 
ly seen in the white sulphurous smoke; there was a pause, 
a cessation of fire; the smoke cleared away, and the parapets 
were blue with our men, who fired their muskets into the 
air, and shouted so that we actually heard them, or felt that 
we did. Fort McAllister was taken.” 

The subsequent capture of Savannah, and the victo- 
rious march of the Army to Washington is told inastyle 
which effectually prevents the reader’s interest from 
flagging. The author devotes considerable space to 
his trouble with Secretary Stanton, but we believe the 
intelligent portion of the reading public long ago de- 
cided that the Secretary was in the wrong. 

A noticeable feature of the book is the hearty good- 
will which Sherman bore to all his associates who were 
in earnest in the great cause. The nature of the feel- 
ing between Sherman and Grant is very evident. We 
find Grant, as Lieutenant General, writing Sherman as 
follows: ‘‘ No one would be more pleased at your ad- 
vancement than I; and if you should be placed in my 
position and [ subordinate, it would not change our 
personal relations in the least.” What stronger ex- 
pression of friendship could a soldier offer? 

Of personal reminiscences which have a national in- 
terest these two volumes are full. The author makes 
such constant mention of his principal subordinates 
that the reader speedily becomes well acquainted with 
many of the prominent soldiers of the war. As Sher- 
man speaks his mind with perfect freedom, it is not 
wonderful that he has made new enemies since the 
first publication of his book, but as there is no evi- 
dence of vindictive feeling in his pages, his statements 
will be more likely to be accepted than will the angry 
“replies” which may be expected for a year to come, 
With the private soldiers of his army Sherman mingled 
freely, and he gives us many good stories which a more 
aristocratic officer would have lost; this same famil- 
iarity enabled him to kuow the ability and spirit of 
his men, and to influence them in whatever manner he 
chose. The whole space of our paper would not con- 
tain the many choice passages, light and grave, which 
seem to us of unusual interest and merit. We recom- 
mend the book to every one in search of fresh reading 
matter, assuring such that they will find neither 
manner nor matter like that of any other book with 
which they are acquainted, 





OTHER BOORS. 


Europe for $2 per Day is the attractive title of 
Osgood’s newest guide-book. Although a very small 
volume, it contains a great deal of information and 
good advice, and its estimates of expense, &. are from 
the pen of a trustworthy editor. One excellent feat- 
ure of the book is the editor’s advice as to a course of 
reading preparatory to travel; there is a grave sus- 
picion abroad that many travelers read no romances, 
poems, or history but what may be found in the pages 
of guide-books themselves. (25 cents.) 


Messrs, Cassell, Petter & Galpin have .com- 
menced the publication, in numbers and by subscrip- 
tion, of a History of the United States, which will be 
awaited with some curiosity as being a work from 
English writers, artists, and publishers. In the open- 
ing number we find no mention of Columbus or other 
explorers from the south of Europe: the author con- 
siders that the history of the United States properly 
begins with the attempt at colonization by the mother 
country. The first few numbers give promise of 
abundant illustration, in which department the por- 
traits are particularly good. (Per number, 25 cents.) 


Osgood’s Maritime Provinces is another new 
guide-book deserving attention. Travelers who by 
accident have got into the British territory adjoining 
our own Northern line have brought back many won- 
derful reports, and have revisited the same country 
again and again. Americans who lack the time or 
means necessary for a trip to Europe or the Pacific 
coast will be interested in this volume, we believe. It 
contains too much poetry for a guide-book and too 
little for a volume of poetical selections, but the prose, 
in which the reader will be most interested, is written 
in a business, matter-of-fact style. Excellent maps 
and plans accompany the work. (Osgood & Co., $2.50.) 


General Hazen’s article on ‘“‘the Great Middle 
Region of the United States,” published in a late 
number of the North American Review, has called out 
some angry replies, all of which the General answers 
in a pamphlet entitled Our Barren Lands. He proves 
as Vigorous and successful a fighter with his pen as he 
is with his sword. We hope the discussion as to the 
value of the Jand in question may be continued until 
the question is definitely settled, for if the distress 
which has for a year or two existed on the border is 
likely to continue, as according to Gen. Hazen it is 
bound from natural causes to do, it becomes a matter 
of both public and individual interest to discourage 
emigration to what will merit its original name of 
“the Great American Desert.” 


The Rev. Edward Abbott has prepared an ad- 
mirable little book entitled Conversations of Jesus. It 
is an arrangement, in dialogue form, of Christ’s con- 
versations as recorded by St. John, but occasionally 
supplemented by the reports of the other evangelists. 
The language of Christ is exactly that given in King 
James’s Bible, and the questions are only such as are 
justified by the context; it is therefore impossible that 
the arrangement changes the order or meaning of the 
original. The real and beneficial effect of the book is 
to reproduce Christ’s words in their spirit and manner 
—to present Christ as a man among men, as a friend, 
an acquaintance, a familiar teacher, and not as the 
mystic and the oracle which so many Bible-readers 
take him to be. We hope Mr. Abbott’s book may be 
so largely read as to incite him to prepare other vol- 
umes from the large amount of material which he has 
yet left untouched. (Congregational Publishing Soci- 
ety, Boston. 50 cents.) 

Of somewhat similar nature and intention is 
The Divine Teacher, just published by Mr. Whittaker, 
N. Y. This volume contains all the recorded sayings 
of Christ, with only such other matter as is necessary 
to connect disjoined discourses and to show what led 
to particular conversations and sayings. (1.00.) 
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Porter & Coates. 2 50. 

Carl le, Thomas, “Early Kings of Norway and Portratt of John 
bépbendbbngssoosoccccbusccscbesbagbseheesesaccgees rpers. 
Dickens, Charles, “Our Mutual Friend,” (Household ». ) 











Haxpers. 
De, WWF eROb lon ccvtincdccseee cn rcccicsccoces it. 125 
Maternity. were incott 
2 OAR A. Oberts. 2 00 
cedectseheaseuasened Holt. 200 
-Robt. pg & Co., Cin. 
otes on John. Carters. 100 
* A EEN S rter & Coates. 125 
Journals. ig (Popular Ba). Harpers. 
= Rs hig Seccaste yates teen Osgood. 150 
welyv mths in Madagascar. 
Carters. 1 %5 
“Memorial of the Battle “ Bunker Hill.”......... Osgood, ppr. _ 25 
“ Nurses for the Nee BRT eccccccccdpcdccvce ctocece coccecs Carters. 1 25 
“Ouida,” “ Sigma.’’......ecesescseescecereceseves seseses Lippincott. 
“Osgood’s Bian of cee Maritime Provinces. eis: sgood. 2 | 
ames, ‘“Walter’s Word.”.......sceessevseces arpers, ppr. 
owes Rev, HN N., “Thro ~ 4 the Year7 eases ras ae 150 
A B OF BONG.” .ccsccciccsceccceses mp. 
failover & Kukine,* “Four Teere vn —  cocenes Carters. 175 
M. rope for $2 P. 2 


Sweetser, M. F., ‘‘Europe for $2 Per Day.”’....... .. Gagood ppr 
Mrs. E. OMS 2 Dark Hollow.’ 
Southworth, E. D. E. N., Seley a ,_~ < 


Se i a Scribner. 175 

ek ne Carters. 90 

aaeay, Miss, ‘Bluebeard’s — and Other a atl ial ES 5 
Wichert, Ernst, “The Green Gate.”.....+....++..+.+5- Lippincott. 
Wiese d, Frances E., “ Hints of "Heips in Om. ‘temperance 
PMEPPLC oh a scans wicaetiwackecstcatesesaaseet t. Temp. Soc. 


re: have also received current numbers of os following pabli- 
eaaurnalg of Sclonce ‘tortor? 7 Missionary—IU. Schoolmaster— 
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Business Department. 


WE can commend Messrs. Geo. ?’. 
Rowell & Co., of New York, to those 
of our patrons who may have occa- 
sion to advertise in papers beyond 
their immediate vicinity, as the firm 
have business relations with the press 
throughout the whole country.— 
Quincy (Ill.) Whig. 


, Why are they Standard? 

* The name “ Standard” belongs appropriate- 
ly to Fairbanks Scales, because they are exact 
in their operation, made in the best manner, 
and used as a standard of reference all over 
the world. Even manufacturers of other 
scales seek to establish a reputation by claim- 
ing to make as good scales as Fairbanks & Co., 
thus endorsing the title. 








GeETzE’s SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR OR- 
GAN—The acknowledged instructor—has at- 
tained a remarkable popularity from its 
inherent merit. Teachers everywhere are 

ng and ————s the work. Sent by 
mail‘ for $2.50, by book and ve mong stores. Leo 
& Walker, publishers, Philadelphia. 


: “Saratoga Springs. 

“Drs. Strong's s Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and State, for health or recreation. It 
is unsu in location and completeness 
of its appointments.” 








New AND STRANGE. —Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’sS FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
— cure without medicine. Stop drugging 

ey =~ and try the new plan. Y Draneion 
on it. Send address for f particulars to 
W.F. KIDDER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 





SUNBURN is all very pretty to show 
that you’ve been fishing, or out of town in 
summer, but as a constant companion it 7. 
pleasant, ‘ Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap 
= enemy tosunburn. N. B. When you Cat 

a as fresh from the country, don’t 
he soap for a few days. Sold by Drug- 
gists and Grocers. 


MpP! pretty Jane, my pretty Jane, 
{ h, do not look so shy! 
‘ Your teeth are white as snow-drifts, 
i Their beauty charms my eye; 
i And also, thanks to ota tes gl 

Your breath’s as sweet as rye. 








THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is RoBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE. 





FAIR DEALING has brought us a large 
business. Send for Free Price List. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Christian Union 








Plymouth Pulpit, 


with other Periodicals, Weekly or 
Monthly. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


i We will send any of the undermentioned peri- 

-Odicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 
at the rates below. These prices include no pre- 
miums, except where specified. N.B. If you want 
any periodical not mentioned in this list, write us, 
and we will give prices by return mail. 
Club Retail 

MONTHLIES. Price 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND 
Harper’s Monthly...........s.0.6+ 












The Galaxy........ 
) Beribner's Montily 
St. Nicholas......... 
4 The Atlantic Monthy.’ 
rican Asricuit 
pur's baekei« 
Phrenological Journal 
Old and New............ 
j Harper's gr ++ 6.70 7.20 
's Bazar ey i 
‘ PLYMOUTH --_5.90 6.40 
* Littell’s Living : Age becsatestessneu 10.20 11.20 
zue Bis, Mes SMOOIIDS cccccssccenss a £0 2 
ce ae 
47.45 8.20 
-- 6.10 6.40 
‘ Youth’s Companio: n. 44.65 4.95 





* Including Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


_ Address all communications with remittances to 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


for illustrated 
ie ‘of P reliabl le Hair ir Goodeana = on 


tr PER... paw By A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


OR INVALID WOMEN. —N 
F _. pr Ss a for ome 3? ‘Treatment and Hed 
po A bd oa p- Mailed mor al $1.50. eee 
Teceipt of stesep, A. PARKER, 17 E, 58th 8t., N. y. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


| & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Pasian ors opp. Metropolitan. C WS, GRAPHO- 


ALBUM 
Cc Photo-Lantern Slides 

y. First premium at Vienna. 

‘ ufacturers of Photographic Materials, 

















Sea 


MUSIC, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








For Music Teachers. 


Now examine and select books for the neat 
season’s campaign. In our catalogue, (sent 
free,) you will find all you need, and of the best 
quality. We now remind you of our 


SONG MONAROH, 


(7% cents). Unequaled as a class book for singing 
schools. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


Book I. (35 cents), Book II. (50 cents), Book III. (50 
cents). Excelient graded books for schools. 


Richardson’s New Metnod for 
PIANOFORTE.,. 
(33.75), the greatest = of Piano instruction 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs 


($2.50), wi which occupies very nearly the same posi- 
ion with respect books of its gosn.ns Richard- 
son’s does to other Pianoforte Metkod 
And if, as is likely, you are a leader of a choir or 
musical comer ‘ou will find excellent material in 
our new books, Thomas’s Quartets and An- 
them (82.505 or Perkins’s mghomp ($1.50), or 
Four Part erman Songs, ($1.50) for Mixed 
a or ‘ie s Ant hem Services, (Epis- 
copa 
nt post-paid for retail prices. Sold byall prin- 
cipal music dealers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 





Competition Confounded ! | 


THE UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE AND 
POPULARITY OF 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Sunday School Song Books 


PLACE THEM 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL 
COMPETING BOOKS. 
t#~ Booksellers know this, for they sell them. 


Brightest and Best. 


(Just Published) 


OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD AND 
DELIVERED DURING MONTH OF MAY. 


Royal Diadem. 


(A worthy Favorite). About 400,000 copies sold. 


Pure Gold. 


(OP WORLD-WIDE FAME.) NEARLY ONE MIL- 
LION COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 











Winnowed Hymns 


FOR PRAYER AND SOCIAL MEETINGS, 


Is being adopted everywhere. tel 350,000 
copies already sold. 





te One copy of either of the above sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


BEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not A opfinary Song Book 





Boox 


but e Earnest Words o 
Earn est Week 
IN music tha ‘hers pmimated by | 


Simple and Powerful, 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Pontping the Songs sung by 
ra ankey in the eat 
povavale in 


The Field 


ngland and 
Chogen over all others | for 


pe State Meetings of N 
York, Iowa, Tiline 8, Wiscon- 


sin, and others 
GOSPEL Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sa ae mmple co copy sent on 
SONGS. 


receipt o 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
N Y — 
CUNT aiken 2s se Haase eae 





CINCINNATI, 0. 











ouse. ch count; 
<r pb fT, picturesque sce: n 
cent views, de lightful drives, and W with nas ort 


distance of Long Island Sound. The place is but a 
short distance from the city, accessible by boat or 
ous, situated on a farm of nearly 200 acres. Terms 
Send for Circular and erence. Address 
MANSION FARM-HOUSE, Locust Valley, L. 1. 





DQUARTERS for Fore and Amer- 
justrated 


ogue free. 


J. LATHAM & CO., 
ra = Boston, 


Mass. J 





NION COLLEGE. 
ALUMNI DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 22p. 
roo% a emnne,, Lt ge JUNE m wD. - 
ns 
admission, June 18 and 19 and Sept. Gand if Ald 


ud 
1 of Civil Engineering, and 








Suara BILL, rege FOR 
Poughkeepsie, 

Course of Study on MN ng usic and Fine 

Arts a 8 —_, he ee therou ong. School 


3 be; dress C. C. 
ETSE Principal and Proceionn 


RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English, 
French and German 4 and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Providence, R. -prowstes thet 4 
facility for a thorough, practical Fans accomplished 
education, with all the advantages of a home in 


the city. 
LASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
OMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive home; best instruction in all branches; 
special care of health, manners and murals; nearly 
full. Next year begins Sept. 23. Address earl 
CHARLES (. BRAGDON, Prin pal. 


Hekt EDWARD Collegiate Institute 

for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 

eased with common _ lish. T’o prepare for col- 
e, for business, or for life. 15 teachers. 6 courses 


obstady. 2 Jos-E. King, D.D., Fort Haward, NY, 
EW ENGLAND NORMAL MU- 


SICAL INSTITUTE. E. Greenwich, R. 
. Music SCHOOL. July 13 to a 


» address 
E. "TOURJER. Music Hall, Boston. 


Bren Po SEMINARY for Touss La- 
She Pacente aan tntiad ta heaton tee 

8 @ 
caaeils of this school.” Address = tga " 
EDWARD WHITE. 














10. 








O TIS BISB B Ry 
VERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Po OUGHKESPSin, N.Y 


Solicits an voneme py parents of his SCHOOL 
stitution at 


FEEBLE-Minpep Youra. gttuvion "a 


GEO. BROWN, M.D., Sup’t. 


EW ENGLAND MUSICAL BU- 

REAU Serniahes and fills situations for 
sonqpens and artis 

TOURJEE, Manacmn, Music Hall, Boston. 





Private In- 











A GOOD IDEA! 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS (New 
Uniform Edition). 

To get these books, or any of them, 
only go among your friends, and send us 
full-paid subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN 
Unron, as follows: 


Any one of the set mailed post-paid for 2 
Subscriptions in all; or the whole set ($13.25) for 
10 Subscriptions. 


NORWOOD; °7, Village Life in New 
England. A Novel. Illustrated by AL- 
FRED FREDERICKS. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 


“The book is wholesome and delightful, to be 
taken up a eer and yet again with fresb pleasure. a 


STAR PAPERS; 07, Experiences of 
Art and Nature. New edition, with 
many additional papers, from later writ- 
ings. 122mo. Uniform Edition. Cloth, $1.75. 


“ A book to be read and re-read, and always with 
a fresh sense of enjoyment. Portland (Me. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. A Se- 
ries of Familiar Discourses, on Themes of 
Christian Experience. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. Phonographically reported by 
J. T. Extinwoop. With Steel Portrait. 
Price, $1.75. 

“Tt is easy to see why the a -e prayer- 
meeting has been replaced by seer and 
crowded assembly which AA, Mite 2 re 
Lecture-Room each Friday evening.”—New Yi 
Evangelist. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 
on Various Important Subjects. 1 vol. 
mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Beecher’s first book, and known all over the 
world. The present edition is enriched by the 
addition of several new lectures, and reminiscen- 
ces of the origin of the book. 

“ Written with all the vigor of style and beauty 

f language which characterize orecyching frome 
the pen of this remarkable man. A series of fear- 
less dissertations upon every-day subjects, con- 
veyed with a power of eloquence and a practical 
illustration so unique as oftentimes start- 
ling.” —Philadelphia Enquirer. 


YALE LECTURES. on PREACH- 


NC. 
“Can be read by everybody, layman or elergy- 
man, with delight. ye Foston Globe. 

“We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction. ”— New York Independent, 

“With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that 
eannot be restrained, with strong common sense 
and devout feeling, he pours forth treasures of 
make these sve ey rich repertory for the theologt-| * 

these a ve - 
cal student ‘and min ister.”—British Qua’ 
view, October, 1874. 
First Series. Course of 1872. Personal Ele- 
ments of the Preacher. 1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
“Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and 

Religious Machinery of the Church. 1 vol. 

Rmo. $1.50. 

Third Series. Course of 1874. 

Christian Doctrines. $1.50. 

(Any one of these three SERIES for 2 Subscri- 
bers; or all three of them for 5 Subscribers.) 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, | 
27 Park Place. N. ¥. 





The Use of 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch. 

Send for Price List. 





BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg, 

catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts, 

1 oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
—-< Birds, "Insects, G ue and Comic Figures, 

&c. They can’ be easily transferred to any article so, 

as to imitate the most beautiful —-> pee 5 


beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 
wanted. Address J. L, PATTEN & CO., 162 William St, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
650 st ENGLISH and AM- 

R yoy olupoot 

Beautifully, y ‘iNustrated iy "your 

Gord e Maet cacao 

a 3 Beekman 


Leggat Broth 
St., New York dit ty. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R.on six years’ time, 
at $5 to $8 per acre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 

DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, Iowa 


Rich Farming Lands! 


For Sale VERY CHEAP by the 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT of 
POPULATION and WEALTH and on the line of the 
WORLD’s HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


pen information in regard to lands, prices, terms 
of sale, &c., coneeer with pamphlets, circulars, 

and maps, may be obtained from all the Agents of 
the Department, also, 


‘‘THE PIONEER,” 


A handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, mith mone ete. . 
and containing the Homestead Law. Mailed FRE 
to all applican Address 0. F. DAVIS 
Land Commniamoner, U.P.R. R. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Agee 














FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive seated bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced ——_ anes is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKE 

These lands are offered for saléin comelianes 
with the mere of an act of Congress approved 
pay He 1 (U. 8. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 


ri will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt: 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for 
of said lands dat east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar and — per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said 

Printed lists, desoribiny the lands hereby offered 
for sale . é their proper legal subdivisions and in- 
piceting, the minimum price at which each tract is 
held, 1 be sent by mail to the address of any 
person mone application erties to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Roseiver ot end, local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kan 

Persons offering to urehase may pia for = many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed,and must ay tor not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
form to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

Bids must be accompanted of ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee ° the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be ne iteited. Should 
any we Ay the sum deposited will be re- 
turne e proper party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be notified 
of such acceptance as soon after the 0 ey 4 of 
the bids as practicable, and if within fort ays 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment n 
— be not made to the Commissioner of the G wa 

ral Office of the amount bid, the land u 
which such bid was made will be again subjec to 


sale. 

erThe ten per cent. deposit required to accompan 

bids may be remitted in Post Office orders, certi 

cates of deposit, certified checks on some G overn- 
ment depository + ¥ ~ to the order of the 

Commissto! ner of General Land office, or in 

curren 

soma Tight to reject any and all bids is expressly 


rved. 

ren | bids must be sealed and addressed _ to the 
** COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ BIDS FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 

Bids will be received as above invited until 12 
o’clock noon of the second day of August, 1875. 
after which they will be duly opened aud d acted 





upon, S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1875, _ -- 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the vime they are sent, this is requested. and 
Sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

“The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
Simits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to se a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFICcEs: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: "Tecteneas, 174 Elm Street: Chicago. 1144 Monroe Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Stree t. 





Union 























Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








AT THE END OF THE TRIAL. 


N the following article, Mr. Beecher’s editorial 

associates once more address the public in 

their own name, and in expression of their own 
views upon his case. 





Before the next number of this paper is pub- 
lished the suit of Theodore Tilton against Henry 
Ward Beecher will probably have reached its 
end. At this time we shall assume nothing as 
to the probable action of the jury. From that 
question, in which interest centers so keenly for 
the moment, we turn to the broader field in which 
the issue involved in this case is to be at last 
decided. The full and final verdict upon the 
defendant’s character does not rest with the 
twelve men in the jury box alone, nor with the 
city of Brooklyn, nor with the press of the 
country, nor even with the entire people of the 
country as they are to-day. It rests with the 
deliberate judgment of the civilized world, ren- 
dered in the full, clear, calm light which Time 
sheds upon all things. The heats of the present 
will pass away. The mass of conflicting testi- 
meny, the eloquence of advocates, the subtleties 
of the law, the passions and prejudices of men— 
these, with receding months and years, will settle 
into their true place and proportion. Out of all 
this confusion the great, significant facts will 
emerge, and the world will discern them, and pass 
judgment upon them. And that jury will not 
disagree. History leaves many things in doubt, 
but it passes with unerring certainty upon 
the central characteristics of the men who have 
lived in the sight of the whole world. It will not 
remain a matter of doubt whether the life of 
Henry Ward Beecher has been rotten to the 
core, or grounded in sincerity. Men may here- 
after question how far he was wise, how far he 


fell short in prudence or insight or in rightly ‘ 


fitting his acts to the requirements of circum- 
stances. “But it will not always remain an open 
question whether his whole work was a fraud ; 
whether a life professedly devoted to the holiest 
ends was at heart inspired by the basest selfish- 
ness ; whether, while seeming to live for the ser- 
‘vice of mankind, he deliberately wrought utter 
ruin to the helpless, the innocent, the confiding. 
There will be an answer to that, and an answer 
that all will accept. 
Men want justice done instantly. They long for 
a revelation of the truth before which falsehood 
shall fall dead, and innocence shine clear as the 
noonday. But God’s justice for the most part 
works more slowly. The Eternal One is patient, 
and teaches something of his patience to our 
eager hearts. ‘‘Wait on the Lord,” says the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Wart, I say, on the Lord.” And as 
surely as God is God, he will in his own time ren- 
der justice—perfect, satisfying, all-compensating. 
Whatever the immediate issue of this case may 
be, one thing is certain. The defendant will go 
straight on with that work to which he has given 
his life, and from which he has not turned aside 
under the pressure of these last months. He was 
compelled by self-respect, and forthesake of inter- 
ests higher than those of any single life, to chal- 
lenge and confront the slander that had dogged 
him. Those who blame him for going so far 
in his efforts to avert an outbreak should meas- 
ure the injury which has heen wrought by this 





noisome scandal to the whole community, and 
then judge whether in the prospect of such mis- 
chief, or even mischief approximating to this, 
there was not that which any right-minded man 
would have suffered and risked much to avert. 
But the very interests which had bid him be 
silent bade him at last to speak out. He has 
challenged his accuser, and made his defense, 
and fearlessly awaits the result. Whatever the 
temporary result may be, it leaves him at liberty 
once more to turn his whole strength into that 
higher work which he has never interrupted ; 
into which, throughout, his heart has gone as 
into nothing else ; in which has been his joy, his 
strength and his life. There is no such help 
and consolation for any man beaten by the storms 
of life as in rising to contemplate the eternal 
truths of God. There is no such refuge for the 
man suffering under fierce assaults as in giving 
himself to the service of his toiling and suffering 
brethren. 

Let all who love Henry Ward Beecher speak 
their love at this time by doing whatever helpful 
and Christian deed lies nearest theirhand. No 
man ever had truer friends than have stood by 
him all over the land, and their friendship never 
shone so bright as in the days of evil report. 
Whatever may be the immediate issue of this trial, 
let them speak their friendship by service in 
that cause which has bound them and him by 
a higher tie than any mere personal affection. 
They have loved him and held to him and suf- 
fered or triumphed with him for this reason first 
of all: because to them his words and life were 
a part of that divine fellowship which unites men 
in faith and hope and love. It is because they 
and he have together sought to enter into brother- 
hood with men and sonship to God, that their 
hearts have grown to him. Let them now, as the 
best expression of their affection for him, seek out 
the needy, the sorrowing, the sinning, and minister 
unto them. Let them newly take this to heart: 
No man liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself. We are members one of another, and 
living or dying we are the Lord’s. Ours be it to 
be true to him; his be it, in his time and way, 
to judge the cause of his own. 





“AS A LITTLE CHILD.” 


E have been struck by a certain coincidence 
or resemblance of thought, in one particu- 
lar, among some of the wisest men of the world. 
Plato describes Socrates as telling this story about 
himself: In reply to an inquiry by one of his 
friends, the Delphian Oracle responded that no 
one among men was so wise as Socrates. At this 
Socrates wondered greatly, for he knew that so far 
from being wise he was absolutely ignorant of all 
real truth. To find if possible what the oracle 
signified, he set himself to examining, in his cross- 
questioning fashion, those other Greeks to whom 
public report attributed great wisdom. And in 
the case of each of them. he soon made this dis- 
covery : the man fully believed himself to be wise, 
but, being sifted, disclosed an ignorance of real 
truth as total as that which Socrates frankly 
avowed. So, said Socrates, I found this truth in 
the god’s declaration : neither I nor any man pos- 
sesses true wisdom, and my superiority lies simply 
in this, that while others think they are wise, I at 
least know that I am ignorant. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in a passage which deserves 
more exact quotation than our memory supplies, 
says that in looking at nature he seems to himself 
to be like a child wandering by the sea-side, who 
has gathered a handful of shells, while before him 
stretches the whole unmeasured ocean. 

We find Jesus pronouncing as the first be- 
atitude ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” We hear him 
saying to his disciples, ‘‘Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” He points the lesson by setting 
in their midst a little child, doubtless open-eyed 
and wondering, full of a child’s eagerness to hear, 
a child’s readiness to be taught. So the Master 
shows that in humility, in teachableness, lies the 
only possibility of that highest wisdom in which 
is life. And he filled out the truth with that 
idea which with him crowns every thought, as 
the heaven with its sun and stars forever crowns 
the earth—of a Heavenly Father, out of whom 
fiow light and life into childlike hearts, more 
freely than good things from an earthly parent to 
his son. 

To be always teachable,—to listen reverently 
for the voice of God wherever it speaks—to keep 
ourselves open constantly to broader, fairer views 





of God and his universe—this seems to be that 
frame of mind in which the highest human intel- 
lects have found their strength ; and it is this to 
which Christ bids us, by the inspiring word that 
as sons of God we are to listen always for our 
Father’s voice. 

Do not most of us, in our zeal for that degree of 
truth to which we have already attained, lose 
something of this teachable spirit? Is it not 
rather characteristic of the church (though by no 
means of her only) to build such high walls around 
her old possessions that she cannot cross them to 
enter upon new? We seem to discern something 
of this spirit in the utterances of many ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and official guardians of truth. 
The representative of one of the most august 
ecclesiastical bodies among us thus expresses 
himself concerning a very ancient and very elab- 
orate creed ; 

“That confession has stood for more than two centuries as 
the basis and the test and the standard of our belief. No 
man in all this broad Church would dare to touch it. No man 
in all this broad Church has any purpose in his inmost heart 
to change or alter it. We purpose to stand by it, and on it, 
while we stand atal. It has been suggested of late that the 
orthodoxy of this great Church of ours had strangely during 
recent years suffered some dilution and deterioration. Let me 
assure you that there is no foundation for such suggestions, 
and that every intimation of that sort is just as generously 
repudiated by every Old School man in the denomination, as 
it is almost indignantly repelled by every New School man 
who understands and who respects himself. [Great applause.] 
We are an orthodox people, and we stand together on the 
foundation of this old confession, carrying it with us as the 
Israelites carried the ark with all its sacred contents, as our 
joy and our strength, and the symbol of God’s presence and 
grace with us through the centuries.” 

There is in this a sentiment of loyalty, an enthu- 
siasm for a symbol endeared by historic associa- 
tions, which one may respect even though he does 
not share it. But, does any thoughtful Presby- 
terian minister, who reads the Westminster Con- 
fession in its length and breadth, feel convinced in 
his inmost heart that it is God’s last and perfect 
word to man ? 

We find the same thing everywhere. Every 
man is declaring that if you spill a drop out of 
his pint-cup the ocean will run dry. The Episco- 
pal Church is guarding against schism ; the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church is guarding against 
Popery ; the Baptists are keeping watch against 
open communion; the orthodox churches aré 
keen set against heresy; the liberal churches 
think their gospel is the world’s only hope; the 
Protestants are all banning the Pope, and the 
Pope puts a bigger ban on all the Protestants. 
And almost every man of us who has hold of an 
old belief or a new belief that he cares for, has a 
little throne set up in himself, and sits there as 
Pope, infallible in the eyes of at least one be- 
liever, and solemnly shaking his head over the 
wicked unbelievers. 

If with all this thrashing there were nothing 
but chaff—if there were no reality of truth to be 
gained by all our seeking and struggling—it would 
be only a pitiful and ludicrous business from first 
to last. But since there is truth in the universe 
—truth majestic, wonderful, transcending the 
broadest reach of man’s faculties—and since our 
very life lies in discerning things as they are, and 
fitting ourselves to the divine order of the world— 
how ought we to seek it? The voice of Christ 
comes to us, serene, inspiring, bidding us be as 
little children. A child is always learning. It 
drinks with every sense of what the great world 
freely poursin. Unless by human folly it is turn- 
ed aside and shut up into arid fields of mere 
word-knowledge, it goes about questioning earth 
with its eyes and ears, questioning with its tongue 
whoever will give it an answer. Some such open 
mind should he have who discerns how immeas- 
urably great is God’s world, and how little he has 
yet grasped. He will listen reverently to all the 
voices of the world about him. There is not an 
insect but has some secret of happy life to tell, 
some lesson to give of sympathy with the living 
universe. In these June days, nature speaks with 
voices innumerable. He who walks into the fields 
or woods, carrying open eyes and ears, and a 
reverent and tender heart, will find himself taken 
as it were into the very confidence and sympathy 
of the Divine worker who forever creates. Nor 
does wisdom dwell with nature only. It is in this 
world of men, whose voices seem at times a mere 
jangle of confusion. It is worth our while to 
listen to every man who is saying an earnest 
word. It is well worth while to look at such as 
speak no word to the world, but in quiet and 
faithful lives are working out the great lessons. 
The child that cannot speak may shadow forth 
to us some celestial truth, as when amidst the 


group of disciples that little one became a symbol 
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to teach men the way into the kingdom of heaven. 
God is everywhere. In the shining stars, in the 
darkness and loneliness of midnight, in human 
eompanionship, in the worshiping multitude, in 
books, in the hurry of the streets, in all experi- 
ences of care, of trouble, and of joy—he that 
listens may hear the voice of God. 





OOSTLY ECONOMIES. 


MONG the practices of well-intentioned 

-\ men and women there are some which have 
never been rightly named or defined. Like cow- 
ards and malingerers in an army, they are named 
according to the company in which they are 
found, and enjoy reputations which they only ob- 
tain by reflection from their betters. They are 
occasionally found out and banished, but most of 
them enjoy long life and popularity for no good 
purpose, unless it is to stimulate in the bosoms of 
such of their victims as find them out a more 
earnest longing for existence in that promised life 
where common things no more than spiritual ones 
need be seen though a glass, darkly. 

Among these are certain methods and customs 
which are believed to be economical. To the 
eyes of their victims they resemble*genuine econ- 
omies as faithfully as to the hungry eyes of the 
predatory boy the nauseous citron resembles the 
luscious watermelon, but here the simile ceases, 
for experience does not instantly undeceive the 
mistaken economist. Who does not know house- 
keepers who, to avoid increasing by a dollar or 
two a month the wages of a competent servant, 
waste time in searching for new help, and in in- 
structing the new queen of the kitchen ; who sub- 
mit to numberless inconveniences while the new 
venture is upon trial; who during such periods 
endure a season of communion with impatient 
husbands and cross children; who have their 
own habits and household gods disarranged in a 
manner which the money saved by the change 
can never make good? That women do not 
monopolize such. foolishnesses every observing 
man knows when he thinks of his many acquaint- 
ances who have poor assistants because they will 
not pay the price necessary to obtain good ones, 
and who in supplementing and completing the 
work of these incompetents consume vast amounts 
of time which might be profitably used elsewhere, 
and in which might be earned many times over 
the amount of money they flatter themselves has 
been saved. 

But it is not principally in the matter of com- 
pensation to employees that costly economies are 
indulged in. They are most frequently effected 
by people who flatter themselves they save money 
whenever they do for themselves work for which 
they would otherwise have had to pay money. 
The gentleman who gave his guests strawberries 
which cost him a dollar each, explaining his ex- 
travagance by saying that the time he had spent 
upon his strawberry bed was worth so much 
money, is a specimen of this sort of economist. 
The class embraces overtasked women who do 
their own housework, and whose husbands in the 
end pay the physician or the undertaker, or both, 
considerably more money than the cost of a ser- 
‘vant would have amounted to; those thrifty men 
who furnish their houses with bungling home- 
made furniture, which costs them a far greater 
outlay of “toil than would have provided the 
money to purchase furniture more cheap and 
sightly ; the people who cling to an old tool or 
household utensil, paying for repairs in the aggre- 
gate several times the price of a new one ; those 
well-to-do mothers who steal from their own 
sleeping-time opportunities to mend worn-out 
clothes ; the people who buy the cheaper quali- 
ties or scant quantities of provisions, week after 
‘week, although the difference is unconsciously 
taken out of other contents of the table by the 
purchasers themselves in common with the other 
hungry souls thereat; people who take long 
‘walks to avoid paying a stage fare or car fare, and 
exhaust more vitality (and, perhaps, shoe-leather) 
than the money saved can ever replace ; the pro- 
fessional men and others who waste valuable time 
in doing the drudgeries incident to their callings ; 
—these are but a few instances showing our mean- 
ing ; the reader can doubtless add indefinitely to 
the number, after reviewing the habits of his 
neighbors. 
| The only real value of these false economies is 
the incentive they give to merriment in the minds 
of persons who see others staggering under these 
sSelf-inflicted burdens, but even the most generous 
philanthropist can hardly be blamed for objecting 
to keep other people in humor at such gost to 
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himself. The principal effect of such management 
is an enormous waste of well-meant endeavor, 
and of physical and mental energy. The subject 
is full of complications, and is too great for 
thorough treatment, even in an article many 
times longer than our space will allow. But a 
mere hasty mention of it should do good, by 
causing people to look more carefully to the re- 
lations of outlays and results. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—It is with sincere regret that we read in Church 
and State the valedictory of its editor-in-chief, Dr. 
Jobn Cotton Smith. Not only in learning, but in 
breadth and vigor of mind and true catholicity of tem- 
per, Dr. Smith stands eminent among men of all 
churches; and these qualities have given to Church 
and State very high merit. Its leading articles, while 
for the most part distinctively Churchly in their tone, 
have been noticeable for fairness, breadth of view, and 
scholarly finish. Dr. Smith explains that his special 
purpose in assuming its editorship—under its original 
name of The Protestant Churchman—was to maintain 
the principle that the three great schools in the Epis- 
copal Church had each a legitimate place within it, 
while each had tendencies that were liable to go too 
far. He believes that the policy of.comprehension has 
now substantially triumphed, and that the effort to 
enforce any class of opinions by ecclesiastical discipline 
has been practically relinquished. Dr. Smith states 
that he has never received any pecuniary emolument 
from the paper. It was not necessary for him to state 
that its views have always been expressed without 
reference to the effect on the subscription list. We 
wish Church and State, under its new management, a 
continuance of its old excellence and a success propor- 
tioned to its deserts. 


—The Memphis Appeal says with entire justice 
that “all other professions have passed that of the 
ministry on the road toward a just compensation.” It 
greatly understates the case in putting the salary of 
“the average parson” at fifteen hundred dollars. We 
have not the statistics at hand, but it is safe to say, 
taking all the denominations throughout the country, 
that the average salary of ministers is scarcely half of 
that sum. 


—Mr. J. B. T. Marsh, formerly editor of the. 
Advance, is taking a vacation in England. He mixes 
his rest with work, but to a man like him work at half 
speed is absolute rest in comparison with his usual 
pace. Our readers will remember his graphic sketch 
of one of Mr. Moody’s meetings, a week or two since, 
and we hope for other contributions from his skillful 
pen. We trust he will come back reinvigorated, to fill 
some place in religious journalism—which greatly 
needs just such men as he. 


—Col. Higginson, at a recent meeting of the 
Radical Club, gave his friends the best of good coun- 
sel. Hespoke in mild but earnest deprecation of the 
antagonism and violence so often exhibited by re- 
formers, recommending a more comprehensive method 
and a more tolerant spirit, and illustrating his views 
by citing A®sop’s fable of the traveler who kept his 
cloak in spite of the violent efforts of the wind to de- 
prive him of it, but threw it away under the influence 
of the mild beams of the sun. We might sum up his 
instructions in the aphorism, ‘‘ Be less windy and 
more sunny in your ways, O ye reformers!” And Col. 
Higginson is right. In our efforts to reform society 
we must indeed be earnest and bold; but we should 
always speak the truthin love. Reformsare hindered, 
not helped, by stinging, bitter and undiscriminating 
denunciation. Nor need the reformer become a milk- 
sop in the effort to be always just, considerate and 
charitable. 


—The root of the trouble in the case of ritual- 
ism that is vexing the Maryland diocese was the intro- 
duction into the communion service, on the part of 
two presbyters, of an ancient collect asking pardon 
for the sins of the dead. Yielding to remonstrance, 
the presbyters forbore to read the collect, but by a 
circular recommended it to their people for private 
use. Thereupon the Standing Committee presented 
them for trial; the Bishop declined to try them; then 
certain presbyters and laymen presented the Bishop 
himself for trial. There the matter hangs fire, while 
moderate men of both parties seek a way of escape 
which shall avoid the scandal of trying an eminent 
bishop, or of countenancing the teaching of a doctrine 
equivalent to that of purgatory. 


—Mr. F. W. Choate, of Beverly, Mass., lately 
read a paper before .the Essex Congregational Club, 
in which he maintained that the Garden of Eden was 
in this country, and that, consequently, Adam was 
the first American citizen! The essayist was assured 
that in this country all the requisites, boundaries, 
rivers, and products necessary to fix the location of 
the garden could be found. Utah had all the rivers 
answering the description, and California the same, 
and gold had abounded in those places from the time 
when the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. He believed that the ark was built somewhere 
within this country. Savans supposed that Noah’s 
shipyard was located either in Asia, Africa, or the 
part of Europe then known. But they were all 


wrong. He would admit the landing of the ark some- 
where in Asia or Africa when the waters abated, and 
where he thought tablets engraved by Noah, contain- 
ing extracts from his logbook, would yet be found. 
Now he thought it clear that it was God’s design to 
place Noah and his family ina land far remote from 
his former residence, and where no monuments of 
their folly and wickedness might meet his descendants 
at every step. His reasons, therefore, for a belief in 
the ark having been built in this country were as fol- 
lows: The proportions of the ark to-day make the 
best sea boats, that is, one-sixth of length for breadth 
of beam, and three-fifths of preadth for depth of 
hold; timber of the size and durability for the con- 
struction of the ark could be found in no other coun- 
try; trees hundreds of years old can be found to-day 
on the Pacific slope in a perfect state of preservation, 
and if the ark was an hundred years in building, such 
wood was necessary. The cedars of Lebanon were 
not large. And after the ark was built it was many 
days drifting, and at the slow rate of two miles an 
hour she would have drifted many thousands of miles 
from the starting place, and finally did ground, no 
doubt, at an immense distance from where she start- 
ed. Mr. Choate will certainly immortalize himself if he 
can establish the fact, beyond a doubt, that America 
is the very country where Adam and Eve “ brought 
death into the world with all our woes.’ Such evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the New World would rob 
Asia of much of her glory, and give Americans new 
cause for boasting! 


—We are accustomed to think of Boston as an 
exceptionally well-governed city; and yet, according 
to the testimony of the District Attorney, Mr. May, 
the jurors of the city “instead of being composed of 
the cream of society, as they should be, often in- 
clude the dregs of society.”’ The Boston News de- 
clares that a short time ago a juryman was excused 
from service at his own request on the ground that 
he was a professional gambler. Still more recent- 
ly one of the jurymen became so drunk as to be unfit 
for service when wanted. Later still, in one of the 
courts, when the new jurors were called, four persons 
who could neither read or write were found among 
them. We do not suppose that the jury system in 
Boston is either better or worse than that which pre- 
vails in most other cities, and certainly there is an im- 
perative need of reform. 

—The Christian Register offers counsel which 
is as applicable to Orthodox as to Unitarian Christians: 
“If any man is tiéd; let him lie down; if any is faint- 
hearted, let him turn back from the battle; if any is 
too blind to see the divine glory, let him not employ 
his no-vision to guide mankind into the ditch. The 
blowing of the east wind is more welcome and helpful 
than the prophesying of one who mistakes his own 
collapsing purpose for evidence that the Holy Ghost 
also is a spent force, or that the Ever-Living Word is a 
Pickwickian fable.” 

—Bishop McQuaid, of Buffalo, made a speech 
-on the school question lately in Cincinnati, closing, 
according to report, as follows: 

“He had not voted since he had been a bishop, but he 

hoped the time would come when he might exercise that 
right. He hoped this question could be brought to a vote. 
Said he: ‘I stand here and say that unless we bring this 
thing of the school taxes to the ballot-box we do not deserve 
the name of Catholics. It may not be necessary to bring it to 
the ballot-box; we may, by making a demand, effect a com- 
promise; we may obtain a platform on which we can stand. 
Politicians will come to us. Irish, German and American 
Catholics will not be so patient as their fathers have been. 
The platform of the schools is not new for us. It is for Jews, 
for infidels, for Protestants; but we are under it. Suppose 
we get strong enough to rise up. Remember the. platform is 
on us. Where will the platform be then? Men will learn 
that we have something more to do than praying; we must 
vote and the laymen must work. There is a jealousy of the 
priests, which will not have force against the earnest, per- 
sistent labor of the laymen.” 
Catholic citizens, whether bishops, priests or laymen, 
have the same right as others to vote; but if they, as 
a sect, ever bring to the ballot-box the question of 
taking the public money for the support of their paro- 
chial schools, and of thus involving the State in re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of the Catholic faith, they 
will evoke a storm such as they have not yet witnessed 
in this country. The people of the United States are 
not going to revive the doctrines of the middle ages, 
nor to allow a union, however disguised and insidious, 
between Church and State. Catholics and Protestants 
alike must provide, at their own expense, respectively, 
for the religious education of their children. 


—Mr. Henry Wilson is too ‘‘loquacious”—so 
some of the stricter Republican papers say. If ‘‘lo- 
quacity ” describes Mr. Wilson’s recent course, we wish 
some of our other public men could be infected with 
a like disease. 

—Senator Morton is ready to vote to remove 
the last disability growing out of the rebellion. Good. 


—It is rather discouraging to hear that ladies of 
high rank and great wealth in London, for lack of 
something better to do, have set the example of gam- 
bling at cards for large stakes, and that in one or two 
apparently decorous drawing-rooms sums of money of 
‘an appalling amount have changed owners. Scandal 
whispers that a nobleman of high rank has been 
obliged to sell estates which have been in the family 





for centuries in order to clear himeelf of the difficulties 
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in which his wife had involyed him by her passion for 
gambling. The Duchess of Manchester 1s said to have 
lost £140,000 sterling. There are many things in the 
Unitnd States for which her citizens have occasion to 

j blush, but we have never heard that women of high 
social standing here are gamblers. We have a sus- 
picion that thestory from London is an exaggeration. 
Half a dozen examples of the sort would be enough to 
set the whole world talking. 


Che Sunday-Sehoal, 


*” Lesson for June 20, 1 Sam., x. 17-24; for June 27, 
-1Sam., xii. 20-25. 


It will soon be picnic time—what Sunday-school 
does not have a picnic ?—and there will be no occasion 
to tell the children that they are all expected to dress 
up in their bright things and go. But there are those 
children who are not expected to go, hundreds upon 
hundreds. A word for them, In the larger cities some 
care is generally taken of them through the medium 
of the benevolent and charitable institutions, and they 
are treated to an excursion or two during the heated 
term. For the past three or four summers in New 
York, for instance, very full provision has been made 
to give the poor children of the city a chance to get at 
least one day of fresh air in the suburbs. Do the same 
class of children in the country fare as well? Air 
enough they have, to be sure; but how often are they 
refreshed with the sense that sympathy is extended to 
them and that they, too, are thought worth making 
happy even fora day? In the average country village, 
whose neat church is supported by a well-to-do class 
of people, there are frequently to be found little set- 
tlements down in some hollow or around a hard-driven 
factory, where a day’s joy is as unknown as in the 
crowded tenements of a crowded city. The village 
Sunday-school cannot reach them, perhaps, so far as 
bringing them under its influence from week to week, 
but right there at its doors is the opportunity to show 
its kindly and Christian feeling for them by some oc- 
casional invitation to an entertainment, or at this 
season to a picnic. Charity and good works of this 
sort, it would almost seem, are regarded as coming 
only within the province of a mission or stated insti- 
tution; but what is a church or a Sunday-school that 
fails to do as much itself when it can? 

















As for Normal classes, about which an inquiry 
is made in another paragraph, we find one instance 
given in the Sunday School World of their working. 
This is the Union Normal Class at Wilton, Iowa, organ- 
jzed at the opening of the current year. It is under 
the direction of a president, secretary, and committee 
of instruction. The president and secretary are elected 
at a conference of the Sunday-school workers of the 
community. The committee of instruction consists of 
one member from each of the denominations repre; 
sented in the class, to be designated by the denomi- 
‘nation he represents. The course of study includes 
Christian Evidences, Bible History, Bible Doctrines 
and the Theory and Art of Teaching. The class meets 
every Wednesday evening. A portion of each session 
is given to the International Lesson for the following 
“Sunday. At the close of the year, a teacher's certificate 
is to be awarded to those who pass the examination 
creditably. ‘* Almost any community,” says the paper 
quoted, ‘where there is a Sunday-school, can sustain 
such @ normal class as this, and such a class is likely 
to be a source of good to any community where it is 
sustained. The best teachers feel the need of further 
training for their work. Other teachers ought to have 
this training, whether they feel the need of it or not.” 





‘hose children who are fortunate enough to 
have a spot in the garden of their own to do as they 
please with would stuff it full with flowers if they only 
thought what could be done with them when the hot 
days come. How welcome they would be in the sick- 
rooms of the poor—and there will be many such before 
the summer is over! Our Sunday-school speakers and 
teachers among other things tell us to have the young 
people and little ones practice charity and benevolence 

eas early as possible. Well, what is easier in this case 
than to have charity begin from the garden? No one 
‘will be alone in this delightful work, for in more than 
one city flower distributing societies are formed which 
send hundreds and thousands of bouquets and plants 
to hospitals and tenement houses every season. See 
for yourself once, if you never have, what smiles and 
sunshine blossoms and fruits can bring to the face of 
the sick creature, and your summer garden will never 
go to weeds again. 





One of the resolutions passed by the recent 
‘Maine Sunday-School Convention referred to the sec- 
ond Sunday service plan in this way: ‘‘That any modi- 
fication of the sanctuary service which shall secure 
more participation on the part of the congregation, 
especially in questioning and answering concerning 
the truths of the Bible, we recommend.” But on an- 
other point, we fear it will find it a difficult matter if 
it attempts to expurgate the Sunday-school libraries 


of the state “to make sure that no literature remains. 


there which the sound piety of the church can repre- 
hend.”” Who will write the Sunday-school book that 
will exactly suit and please everybody? A handsome 
“Prize could easily be offered for it. 


St, George and St. Plirhael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRE ENGINE. 


S soon as supper was over in the housekeep- 
er’s room, Dorothy sped to the keep, where she 
found Caspar at work. 

‘My lord is not yet from supper, mistress,’’ he said, 
‘* Will it please you wait while he comes?” 

Had it been till midnight, so long as there was a 
chance of his appearing, Dorothy would have waited. 
Caspar did his best to amuse her, and succeeded,— 
showing her one curious thing after another,—amongst 
the rest a watch that seemed to want no winding after 
being once set a going, but was in fact wound up a 
little by every opening of the case to see the dial. All 
the while the fire-engine was at work on its mysterious 
task, with but now and then a moment's attention 
from Caspar, a billet of wood or a shovelful of sea-coal 
on the fire, a pull at a cord, or a hint from the hooked 
rod. The time went rapidly. 

Twilight was over, Caspar had lighted his lamp, and 
the moon had risen, before lord Herbert came. 

“T am glad to find you have patience as well as 
punctuality in the catalogue of your virtues, mistress 
Dorothy,’ he said as he entered. “I tooam punctual, 
and am therefore sorry to have failed now, but it is 
not my fault: I had to attend my father. For his sake 
pardon me.”’ 

“It were but a small matter, my lord, even had it 
been uncompelled, to keep an idle girl waiting.” 

“JT think not so,’’ returned lord Herbert. ‘“ But 
come now,I will explain to you my wonderful fire- 
engine.” 

As he spoke, he took her by the hand, and led her 
towards it. The creature blazed, groaned, and puffed, 
but there was no motion to be seen about it save that 
of the flames through the cracks in the door of the 
furnace, neither was there any clanking noise of metal. 
A great rushing sound somewhere in the distance, that 
seemed to belong to it, yet appeared too far off to have 
any connection with it. 

‘“‘Té is a noisy thing,’’ he said, as they stood before it, 
“but when | make auvother, it shall do its work that 
thou wouldst not hear it outside the door. Now listen 
to me for a moment, cousin. Should it come to a siege 
and I not at Raglan—the wise man will always provide 
for the worst—Caspar will be wanted everywhere. 
Now this engine is essential to the health and comfort, 
if not to the absolute life of the castle, and there is no 
one at present capable of managing it save us two. A 
very little instruction, however, would enable any one 
to do so: will you undertake it, cousin, in case of 
need ?”” 

**Make me assured that I can, and I will, my lord,” 
answered Dorothy. 

“ A good and sufficing answer,” returned his lordship 
with a smile of satisfaction. ‘‘ First then,’’ he went 
on, “I will show you wherein lies its necessity to the 
good of the castle, Come with me, cousin Dorothy.” 

He led the way from the room, and began to ascend 
the stair which rose just outsideit. Dorothy followed, 
winding up through the thickness of the wall. And 
now she could not hear the engine. As she went up, 
however, certain sounds of it came again, and grew 
louder till they seemed close to her ears, then gradually 
died away and once more ceased. But ever, as they 
ascended, the rushing sound which had seemed con- 
nected with it although so distant, drew nearer and 
nearer, until having surmounted three of the five lofty 
stories of the building they could scarcely hear each 
other speak for the roar of water, falling in intermit- 
tent jets. Atlast they came out on the top of the wall, 
with nothing between them and the moat below but 
the battlemented parapet, and behold! the mighty 
tower was roofed with water: a little tarn filled all 
the space within the surrounding walk. It,undulated 
in the moonlight like a subsiding storm, and beat the 
encircling banks. For into its depths shot rather than 
poured a great volume of water from a huge orifice in 
the wall, and the roar and the rush were tremendous. 
It was like the birth of a river, bounding at once from 
its mountain rock, and the sound of its fall indicated 
the great depth of the water into which it plunged. 
Solid indeed must be the walls that sustained the out- 
push of such a weight of water! 

“You see now, cousin, what yon fire-souled slave 
below is laboring at,’’ said his lordship. ‘His task is 
to fill this cistern, and that he can in a few hours; and 
yet, such a slave is he, a child who understands his 
fetters and the joints of his bones can guide him at 
will.” 

“But, my lord,’ questioned Dorothy, “is there not 
water here to supply the castle for months? And there 
is the draw-well in the pitched court besides.” 

‘* Enough, I grant you,” he replied, “for the mere 
necessities of life. But what would come of its pleas- 
ures? Would not the beleagured ladies miss the bounty 
of the marble horse? Whence comes the water he 
gives so freely that he needeth not to drink himself? 
He would thirst indeed but for my water-commanding 
fiend below. Or how would the birds fare, were the 





| fountains on the islands dry in the hot summer? And 





what would the children say if he ceased to spout! 
And how would my lord’s tables fare, with armed men 
besetting every gate, the fish-ponds dry, and the fish 
rotting in the sun? See you, Mistress Dorothy? And 
for the draw-well, know you not wherein lies the g00d 
of a tower stronger than all the rest? Is it not built 
for final retreat, the rest of the castle being at length 
in the hands ofthe enemy? Where then is your draw- 
well?” 

‘* But this tower, large as it is, could not receive those 
now within the walls of the castle,” said Dorothy. 

“They will be fewer ere its shelter is needful.” 

It was his tone quite as much as the words that drove 
a sudden sickness to the heart of the girl: for one mo- 
ment she knew what siege and battle meant. But she 
recovered herself with a strong effort, and escaped 
from the thought by another question. 

“And whence comes all this water, my lord,” she 
said, for she was one who would ask until she knew all 
that concerned her. 

“Have you not chanced to observe a well in my 
workshop below, on the left-hand side of the door, not 
far from the great chest?” 

*“*T have observed it, my lord.” 

“That is a very deep well, with a powerful spring. 
Large pipes lead from all but the very bottom of that 
to my fire-engine. The fuller the well, the more rapid 
the flow into the cistern, for the shallower the water, 
the more labor falls to my giant. He is finding it 
harder work now. But you see the cistern is nearly 
full.”’ 

“Forgive me, my lord, if I am troubling you,” said 
Dorothy, about to ask another question. ; 

“T delight in the questions of the docile,’’ said his 
lordship. ‘They are the little children of wisdom.— 
There! that might be out of the book of Ecclesiasticus,”’ 
he added, with a merry laugh. “I might pass that off 
on Dr. Bayly for my father’s: he hath already begun 
to gather my father’s sayings into a book, as I have 
discovered. But, prithee, cousin, let not my father 
know of it.” 

‘Fear not me, my lord,” returned Dorothy. ‘ Hav- 
ing no secrets of my own to house, it were evil indeed 
to turn my friends’ out of doors.” 

“Why, that also would do for Dr. Bayly! Well said, 
Dorothy! Now for thy next question.”’ 

“Tt is this, my lord: having such a well in your 
foundations, whence the need of such a cistern on your 
roof? I mean now as regards the provision of the 
keep itself in case of ultimate resort.’’ 

“In coming to deal with a place of such strength 
as this,” replied his lordship, “—I mean the keep 
whereon we now stand, not the castle, which, alas! 
hath many weak points—the enemy would assuredly 
change the siege into a blockade; that is, he would try 
to starve instead of fire us out; and procuring infor- 
mation sufficiently to the point, would be like enough 
to dig deep and cut the water-veins which supply that 
well; and thereafter all would depend on the cistern. 
From the moment therefofe when the first signs of 
siege appear, it will be wisdom and duty on the part 
of the person in charge, to keep it constantly full—full 
asacupto the health of the king. I trust however 
that such will be the good success of his majesty’s arms 
that the worst will only have to be provided against, 
not encountered.—But there is more in it yet. Come 
hither, cousin. Look down through this battlement 
upon the moat. You see the moon in it? No? That 
is because it is covered so thick with weeds. When 
you go down, mark how low it is. There is little 
defense in the moat that a boy might wade through. 
Ihave allowed it to get shallow in order to try upon 
its sides a new cement I have lately discovered; but 
weeks and weeks have passed, and I have never found 
the leisure, and now I am sure I never shall until this 
rebellion is crushed. It is time I filled it. Pray look 
down upon it, cousin. In summer it will be full of the 
loveliest white water lilies, though now you can see 
nothing but green weeds.” 

He had left her side and gone a few paces away, but 
kept on speaking. 

“One strange thing I can tell you about them, cousin 
—the roots of that whitest of flowers make a fine black 
dye! What apophthegm founded upon that thinkest 
thou my father would drop for Dr. Bayly?” 

“You perplex me much, my lord,” said Dorothy. 
*T cannot at all perceive your lordship’s drift.” 

‘Lay a hand on each side of the battlement where 
you now stand; lean through it and look down. Hold 
fast and fear nothing.” 

Dorothy did as she was desired, and thus supported 
gazed upon the moat below, where it lay a mere ditch 
at the foot of the lofty wall. 

“My lord, Isee nothing,” she said, turning to him, 
as she thought; but he had vanished. : 

Again she looked at the moat and then her eyes wan- 
dered away over the castle. The two courts and their 
many roofs, even those of all the towers, except only 
the lofty watch-tower on the western side, lay bare 
beneath her, in bright moon-light, flecked and blotted 
with shadows, all wondrous in shape and black as 
Erebus. 

Suddenly, she knew not whence, arose a frightful 
roaring, a hollow bellowing, a pent-up rumbling. 
Seized by a vague terror, she clung to the parapet and 
trembled. But even the great wall beneath her, solid 
as the earth itself, seemed to tremble under her feet, 
as with some inward commotion or dismay. The next 
moment the water in the moat appeared to rush 
swiftly upwards, in wild uproar, fiercely confused, and 
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covered with foam and spray. To her bewildered eyes, 
it seemed to heap itself up, wave upon furious wave, 
to reach the spot where she stood greedy to engulf her. 
For an instant she fancied the storming billows pour- 
ing over the edge of the battlement, and started back 
in such momentary agony as we suffer in dreams. 
Then, by a sudden rectification of her vision, she per- 
ceived that what she saw was in reality a multitude of 
fountain jets rushing high towards their parent-cis- 
tern, but far-failing ere they reached it. The roar of 
their onset was mingled with the despairing tumult of 
their defeat, and both with the deep tumble and 
wallowing splash of the water from the fire-engine 
which grew louder and louder as the surface of the 
water in the reservoirsank. The uproar ceased as 
suddenly as it commenced, but the moat mirrored a 
thousand moons in agitated waters which had over- 
whelmed its mantle of weeds. 

“You see now,’ said lord Herbert, rejoining her 
while still she gazed, ‘“‘how necessary the cistern is to 
the keep? Without it, the few poor springs in the 
‘moat would but sustain it as you saw it. From here I 
can fill it to the brim.”’ 
 \“] see,” answered Dorothy. ‘“ But would nota sim- 
ple overflow serve, carried from the well through the 
wall?’’ 

“Tt, would, were there no other advantages with 
which this mode harmonized. I must mention one 
thing more—which I was almost forgetting, and which 
I cannot well show you to-night—namely, that I can 
use this water not only as a means of defense in the 
moat, but as an engine of offense also against any one 
setting unlawful or hostile foot upon the stone-bridge 
over it. I can, when I please, turn that bridge, the 
same by which you cross to come here, into a rushing 
aqueduct, and with a torrent of water sweep from ita 
whole company of invaders.”’ 

“But would they not have only to wait until the cis- 
tern was empty ?”’ 

** As soon and so long as the bridge is clear, the out- 
flow ceases. One sweep, and my water-broom would 
stop, and the rubbish lie sprawling under the arch, or 
half-way over the court. And more still,” he added 
with emphasis: “TI could make it boiling!” 

{ ‘But your lordship would not?” faltered Dorothy. 

“That might depend,’ he answered with a smile. 
Then changing his tone to an absolute and impressive 
seriousness, ‘ But this is all nothing but child’s play,” 
he'said, “compared with what is involved in the matter 
of this reseryoir. The real origin of it was its needful- 
ness to the perfecting of my fire-engine.”’ 

“Pardon me, my lord, but it seems to me that with- 
out the cistern there would be no need for the engine. 
How should you want or bow could you use the 
unhandsome thing? Then how should the cistern be 
necessary to the engine?” 

**Handsome is that handsome does,’”’ returned his 
lordship. ‘Truly, cousin Dorothy, you speak well, 
but you must learn to hear better. I did not say that 
the cistern existed for the sake of the engine, but for 
the sake of the perfecting of the engine.’ Cousin Doro- 
thy, I will give you the largest possible proof of my 
confidence in you, by not only explaining to you the 
working of my fire-engine, but acquainting you—only 
you must not betray me?” 

“TJ, in wy turn,” said Dorothy, “ will give your lord- 
ship, if not the strongest, yet a very strong proof of 
my confidence: I promise to keep your secret before 
knowing what it is.’”’ 

“Thanks, cousin. Listen then: That engine is a 
mingling of discovery and invention such as hath never 
had its equal since first the mechanical powers were 
brought to the light. For this shall be as a soul to 
animate those, all and each—lever, screw, pulley, 
wheel, and axle—what you will. No engine of might- 
iest force ever for defense or assault invented, let it be 
by Archimedes himself, but could, by my fire-engine, 
be rendered tenfold more mighty for safety or for 
destruction, although as yet I have applied it only to 
the blissful operation of lifting water, thus removing 
the curse of it where it is a curse, and carrying it where 
the parched soil cries for its help to unfold the treasures 
of its thirsty bosom. My fire-engine shall yet uplift 
the nation of England above the heads of all richest 
and most powerful nations on the face of the whole 
earth. For when the troubles of this rebellion are 
over, which press so heavily on his majesty and all 
loyal subjects, compelling even a peaceful man like 
myself to forsake invention for war, and the work- 
man’s frock which I love, for the armor which I love 
not, when peace shall smile again on the country, and 
I shall have time to perfect the work of my hands, I 
shall present it to my royal master, a magical suprem- 
acy of power, which shall for ever raise him and his 
royal progeny above all use or need of subsidies, ship- 

. money, benevolences, or taxes of whatever sort or 
name, to rule his kingdom as independent of his sub- 
jects in reality as he is in right; for this water-com- 
manding engine which God hath given me to make, 
‘shall be the source of such wealth as no accountant can 
‘calculate. For herewith may marsh-land be thoroughly 
‘drained, or dry land perfectly watered; great cities 
kept sweet and wholesome; mines rid of the water 
gathering from springs therein, so as he may enrich 
himself withal; houses be served plentifully on every 
Stage; the gardens in the dryest summer beautified 
and comforted with fountains. Which engine when I 
found that it was in the power of my hands to do, as 
Well as of my heart to conceive that it might be done, 
Idid kneel down and give humble thanks from the 





bottom of my heart to the omnipotent God whose 
mercies are fathomless, for his vouchsafing me an in- 
sight into so great a secret of nature and so beneficial 
to all mankind as this my engine.” 

With all her devotion to the king, and all her hatred 
and contempt of the parliament and the puritans, Dor- 
ethy could not help a doubt whethers uch independence 
might be altogether good either for the king himself 
or the people thus subjected to his will. But the far- 
ther doubt did not occur to her whether a pre-eminence 
gained chiefly by wealth was one to be on any grounds 
desired for the nation, or, setting that aside, was one 
which carried a single element favorable to per- 
petuity. 

All this time they had been standing on the top of 
the keep with the moonlight around them, and in their 
ears the noise of the water flowing from the dungeon 
well into the sky-roofed cistern. But now it came in 
diminished flow. 

“Tt is the earth that fails in giving, not my engine in 
taking,” said lord Herbert as he turned to lead the way 
down the winding stair. Ever as they went the noise 
of the water grew fainter and the noise of the engine 
grew louder, but just as they stepped from the stair, if 
gave a failing stroke or two, and ceased: A dense 
white cloud met them as they entered the vault. 

“Stopped for the night, Caspar?” said his lordship. 

“Yes, my lord; the well is nearly out.” 

“Let it sleep,’’ returned his master; “like a man’s 
heart it will fill in the night. Thank God for the night 
and darkness and sleep, in which good things draw 
nigh like God’s thieves, and steal themselves in—water 
into wells, and peace and hope and courage into the 
minds of men. Is it not so, my cousin?’ 

Dorothy did not answer in words, but she looked up 
in his face with a reverence in her eyes that showed she 
understood him. And this was one of the idolatrous 
catholics! It was neither the first nor the last of many 
lessons she had to receive in order to learn that a man 
may be right although the creed for which he is and 
ought to be ready to die, may contain much that is 
wrong. Alas! that so few, even of such men, ever re- 
flect, that it is the element common to all the creeds 
which gives its central value to each. 

“T cannot show you the working of the engine to- 
night,’”’ said lord Herbert. ‘‘ Caspar has decreed other- 
wise.” ~ 

“T can soon set her a going again, my lord,” said 
Caspar. 

“No,no. We must to the powder-mill, Caspar. Mis- 
tress Dorothy will come again to-morrow, and you 
must yourself explain to her the working and manage- 
ment of it, for I shall be away. And do not fear to 
trust my cousin, Caspar, although she be a soft-handed 
lady. Let her have the brute’s halter in her own 
hold.” 

Filled with gratitude for the trust he reposed in her, 
Dorothy took her leave, and the two workmen imme- 
diately abandoned their shop for the night, leaving the 
door wide open behind them to let out the vapors of 
the fire-engine, in the confidence that no unlicensed 
foot would dare to cross the threshold, and betook 
themselves to the powder-mill, where they continued 
at work the greater part of the night. 

His lordship was unfavorable to the storing of pow- 
der because of the danger, seeing they could, on his 
calculation, from the materials lying ready for mixing, 
in one week prepare enough to keep all the ordnance 
on the castle-walls busy fortwo. But indeed he had 
not such a high opinion of gunpowder but that he be- 
lieved engines for projection, more powerful as well as 
less expensive, could be constructed, after the fashion 
of ballista or catapult, by the use of a mode he had 
discovered of immeasurably increasing the strength of 
springs, so that stones of a hundred-weight might be 
thrown into a city from a quarter of a mile’s distance 
without any noise audible to those within. It was this 
device he was brooding over when Dorothy came upon 
him by thearblast. Nor did the conviction arise from 
any prejudice against fire-arms, for he had, among 
many other wonderful things of the sort, in cannons, 
sakers, harquebusses, muskets, musquetoons, and ali 
kinds, invented a pistol to discharge a dozen times 
with one loading, and without so much as new prim- 
ing being once requisite, or the possessor having to 
change it out of one hand into the other, or stop his 
horse. 

One who had happened to see lord Herbert as he 
went about within his father’s walls, busy yet unhast- 
ing, earnest yet cheerful, rapid in all his movements 
yet perfectly composed, would hardly have imagined 
that a day at a time, or perhaps two, was all he was 


now able to spend there, days which were to him as_ 


breathing holes in the ice to the wintered fishes. For 
not merely did he give himself to the enlisting of large 
numbers of men, but commanded both horse and foot, 
meeting all expenses from his own pocket, or with the 
assistance of his father. A few months before the 
period at which my story has arrived, he had in eight 
days raised six regiments, fortified Monmouth and 
Chepstow, and garrisoned half-a-dozen smaller but yet 
important places. About.a hundred noblemen and 
gentlemen whom he had enrolled as a troop of life- 
guards he furnished with the horses and arms which 
they were unable to provide with sufficient haste for 
themselves. So prominent indeed were his services on 
behalf of the king, that his father was uneasy because 
of the jealousy and hate it would certainly rouse in 
the minds of some of his majesty’s well-wishers—a just 
presentiment, as his son had too good reason to ac- 





knowledge after he had spent a million of money, 
besides the labor and thought and dangerous endeavor 
of years, in the king’s service. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MOONLIGHT AND APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


HE next morning, immediately after breakfast, 

lord Herbert set out for Chepstow first and then 

Monmouth, both of which places belonged to his father 
and were principal sources of his great wealth. 

Still, amid the rush of the changeful tides of war 
around them, and the rumor of battle filling the air, 
all was peaceful within the defenses of Raglan, and its 
towers looked abroad over a quiet country, where the 
cattle fed and the green wheat grew. On the far out- 
skirts of vision, indeed, a smoke might be seen at times 
from the watch-tower, and across the air would come 
the dull boom of a great gun from one of the fortresses, 
at which lady Margaret’s cheek would turn pale; but, 
although every day something was done to strengthen 
the castle, although masons were at work here and 
there about the walls like bees, and Caspar Kaltoff was 
busy in all directions, now mounting fresh guns, now 
repairing steel cross-bows, now getting out of the ar- 
mory the queerest oldest-fashioned engines to place 
wherever available points could be found, there was 
no hurry and no confusion, and indeed so little appear- 
ance of unusual activity that an unmilitary stranger 
might have passed a week in the castle without discov- 
ering that preparations for defense were actively going 
on. All around them the buds were creeping out, un- 
curling, spreading abroad, straightening themselves, 
smoothing out the creases of their upfolding, and 
breathing the air of heaven—in some way very pleas- 
ant to creatures with roots as well as to creatures with 
legs. The apple-blossoms came out, and the orchard 
was lovely as with an upward-driven storm of roseate 
snow. Ladies were oftener seen passing through the 
gates and walking in the gardens—where the fountains 
had begun to play, and the swans and ducks on the 
lakes felt the return-of spring in every fiber of their 
their webby feet and cold scaly legs. 

And Dorothy sat as it were at the spring-head of the 
waters, for, through her dominion over the fire-engine, 
she had become the naiad of Raglan. The same hour 
in which lord Herbert departed she went to Kaltoff, 
and was by him instructed in its mysteries. On the 
third day after, so entirely was the Dutchman satis- 
fied with her understanding and management of it, 
that he gave up to her the whole water-business. And 
now, as I say, she sat at the source of all the streams 
and fountains of the place, and governed them all. 
The horse of marble spouted and ceased at her will, 
but in general she let the stream from his mouth flow 
all day long. Every water-cock on the great tower 
was subject to her. From the urn of her pleasure the 
cistern was daily filled, and from the summit of de- 
fense her flood went pouring into the moat around its 
feet, until it mantled to the brim, turning the weeds 
into a cold shadowy pavement of green for a foil to 
its pellucid depth. She understood all the secrets of 
the aqueous catapult, at which its contriver had little 
more than hinted on that memorable night when -he 
disclosed so much, and believed she could arrange it 
for action without assistance. At the same time her 
new responsibilities required but a portion of her 
lefsure, and lady Margaret was not the less pleased 
with the wise-headed girl, whose manners and mental 
ways were such a contrast to her own, that her hus- 
band considered her fit to be put in charge of his 
darling invention. But Dorothy kept silence concern- 
ing the trust to all but her mistress, who, on her part, 
was prudent enough to avoid any allusion which 
might raise yet higher the jealousy of her associates, 
by whom she was already regarded as supplanting 
them in the favor of their mistress. 

One lovely evening in May, the moon at the full, 
the air warm yet fresh, the apple-blossoms at their 
largest, with as yet no spot upon their fair skin, 
and the nightingales singing out of their very bones, 
the season, the ‘hour, the blossoms, and the moon had 
invaded every chamber in the castle, seized every 
heart of both man and beast, and turned all into one 
congregation of which the nightingales were the 
priests. The cocks were crowing as if it had been the 
dawn itself instead of its ghost they saw; the dogs 
were howling, but whether that was from love or hate 
of the moon,I cannot tell; the pigeons were cooing; 
the peacock had turned his train into a paralune, un- 
derstanding well that the carnival could not be com- 
plete without him and his; and the wild beasts were 
restless, uttering a short yell now and then, at least 
aware that something was goingon. All the inhabi- 
tants of the castle were out of doors, the ladies and 
gentlemen in groups here and there about the gardens 
and lawns and islands, and the domestics, and such of 
the garrison as were not on duty, wandering hither 
and thither where they pleased, careful only not to 
intrude on their superiors. 

Lady Margaret was walking with herstep-son Henry 
on a lawn under the northern window of the picture 
gallery, and there the ladies Elizabeth and Anne 
joined them—the former.a cheerful woman, endowed 
with a large share of her father’s genial temperament; 
joke or jest would moult no feather in lady Elizabeth’s 
keeping; the latter quiet, sincere, and reverent. The 
marquis himself, notwithstanding a slight attack of 
the gout, had hobbled on his stick to a chair set for 
him on the same lawn. Beside bim sat lady Mary, 
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‘younger than the other two, and specially devoted to 
her father. 

Their gentlewomen were also out, flitting in groups 
that now and then mingled and changed. Rowland 
Scudamore joined lady Margaret’s people, and in a 
moment Jady Broughton was laughing merrily. But 
mistress Doughty walked on with straight neck, as if 
there were nobody but herself in heaven or on the 
earth, although mortals were merry by her side, and 
nightingales singing themselves to death over her head. 
Behind them came Amanda Serafina, with her eyes on 
her feet, and the corners of her pretty mouth drawn 
down in contempt of nobody in particular. Now and 
then Scudamore, when satisfied with his own pretty 
wit, would throw a glance behind him, and she, some- 
how or other, would, without change of muscle, let 
him know that she had heard him. This group saun- 
tered into the orchard. 

After them came Dorothy with Dr. Bayly, talking 
of their common friend Mr. Matthew Herbert, and 
following them into the orchard, wandered about 


“among the trees, under the curdled moonlight of the 


apple-blossoms, amid the challenges and responses of 
five or six nightingales, that sang as if their bodies had 
dwindled under the sublimating influences of music, 
until, with more than cherubic denudation, their sum 
of being was reduced to a soul and a throat. 

Moonlight, apple-blossoms, nightingales, with the 
souls of men and women for mirrors and reflectors! 
The picture is for the musician not the painter, either 
him of words or him of colors. It was like a lovely 
show in the land of dreams, even to the living souls 
that moved in and made part of it. The earth is older 
now, colder at the heart, a little nearer to the fate of 
cold-hearted things, which is to be slaves and serve 
without love; but she has still the same moonlight, the 
same apple blossoms, the same nightingales, and we 
have the same hearts, and so can understand it. But, 
alas! how differently should we come in amongst the 
accessories of such a picture! For we men at least are 
all but given over to ugliness, and, artistically consi- 
dered, even vulgarity, in the matter of dress, wherein 
they, of all generations of English men and women, 
were too easily supreme both as to form and color. 
Hence, while they are an admiration to us, we shall be 
but a laughter to those that come behind us, and that 
whether their fashions be better than ours or no, for 
nothing is so ridiculous as ugliness out of date. The 
glimmer of gold and silver, the glitter of polished 
steel, the flashing of jewels, and the flowing of plumes, 
went well. But, so canopied with loveliness, so besung 
with winged passion, so clothed that even with the 
heavenly delicacies enrounding them they blended 
harmoniously, their moonlit orchard was an island 
beat by the waves of war, its air would quiver and 
throb by fits, shaken with the roar of cannon, and 
might soon gleam around them with the whirring 
sweep of the troopers’ broad blades; while all through- 
out-the land, the hateful demon of party-spirit tore 
wide into gashes the wounds first made by conscience 
in the best, and by prejudice in the good. 

The elder ladies had floated away together between 
the mossy stems, under the canopies of blossoms; Row- 
Yand had fallen behind and joined the waiting Amanda, 
and the two were now flitting about like moths in the 
moonshine; Dorothy and Dr. Bayly had halted in an 
open spot, like a moonlight impluvium, the divine 
talking eagerly to the maiden, and the maiden looking 
up at the moon, '’and heeding the nightingales more 
than the divine. 

“Can they be English nightingales?” said Dorothy 
thoughtfully. 

The doctor was bewildered fora moment. He had 
been talking about himself, not the nightingale, but 
he recovered himself like a gentleman. 

“ Assuredly, mistress Dorothy,’ he replied; ‘‘ this is 
the land of their birth. Hither they come again when 
the winter is over.” 


‘; “Yes; they take no part in our troubles. They will 


not sing to comfort our hearts in the cold; but give 
‘them warmth enough, and they sing as careless of 
battle-fields and dead men as if they were but moon- 
light and apple blossoms!” ; 

“Ts it not better so?” returned the divine after a 
moment’s thought. ‘ How would it beif everything 
in nature but re-echoed our moan ?”’ 

Dorothy looked at the little man, and was in her turn 

a moment silent. 
+ “Then,” she said, ‘* we must see in these birds, and 
blossoms, and that great blossom in the sky, so many 
prophets of a peaceful time and a better country, sent 
to remind us that we pass away and go to them.” 

‘Nay, my dear mistress Dorothy !’’ returned the all 
but obsequious ‘doctor; “such thoughts do not well 
befit your age, or rather, I would say, your youth. Life 
is before you, and life is good. These evil times will go 
by, the king shall have his own again, the fanatics will 
‘be scourged as they deserve, and the church will rise 
like the phoenix from the ashes of her purification.” 

“ But how many will lie out in the fields all the year 
long, yet never see blossoms or hear nightingales 
more!” said Dorothy. 

“*Such will have died martyrs,’’ rejoined the doctor. 
‘ “On both sides?” suggested Dorothy. 

Again for a moment the good man stood checked. He 
had not even thought of the dead on the other side. 

& “‘ That cannot be,” hesaid. And Dorothy looked up 
again at the moon, 

But she listened no more to the songs of the nightin- 
gales, and they left the orchard together in silence. 





** Come, Rowland, we must not be found here alone,” 
said Amanda, who saw them go. ‘“ But tell me one 
thing first: is mistress Dorothy Vaughan indeed your 
cousin ?”’ 

“She is indeed. Her mother and mine were cousins 
german—-sisters’ children.” 

“T thought it could not be a near cousinship. You 
are not alike at all. Hear me, Rowland, but let it die 
in your ear—I love not mistress Dorothy.” 

* And the reason, lovely hater? ‘Is not the maiden 
fair to see?’ as the the old song says. Ido not mean 
that she is fair as some are fair, but she will pass; she 
offends not.” 

“She is fair enough—not beautiful, not even pleas- 
ing; but, to be just, the demure look she puts on may 
bear the fault of that. Rowland, I would not speak 
evil of any one, but your cousin is a hypocrite. She is 
false at heart, and she hates me. Trust me she but 
bides her time to let me know it—and you too, my 
Rowland.” 

“Tam sure you mistake her, Amanda,” said Scuda- 
more. “ Her looks are but modest, and her words but 
shy, for she came hither from a lonely house. I believe 
she is honest and good.’’ 

‘*Seest thou not then how that she makes triends 
with none but her betters? Already hath she wound 
herself around my lady’s heart, forsooth! and now she 
pays. her court to the puffing chaplain! Hast thou 
never observed, my Rowland, how. oft she crosses the 
bridge to the yellow tower? What seeks she there? 
Old Kaltoff, the Dutchman, it can hardly be. I know 
she thinks to curry with my lord by pretending to 
love locks and screws and pistols and such like. ‘ But 
why should she haunt the place when my lord is not 
there?’ you will ask. Her pretense will hold the bet- 
ter for it, no doubt, and Caspar will report concerning 
her. And if she pleases my lord well, who knows but 
he may give her a pair of watches to hang at her ears, 
or a box that Paracelsus himself could not open with- 
out the secret as well as the key? I have heard of both 
such. They say my lord hath twenty cartleads of 
quite as wonderful things in that vault he calls his 
workshop. Hast thou never marked the huge cabinet 
of black inlaid with silver, that stands by the wall— 
fitter indeed for my lady’s chamber than such a foul 
place ?”’ ‘ 

*““T have seen it,’”” answered Scudamore. 

“TI warrant me it hath store of gewgaws fit fora 
duchess.”’ 

‘* Like enough,’ assented Rowland. 

“If mistress Dorothy were to find the way through 
my lord’s favor into that cabinet—truly it were noth- 
ing to thee or me, Rowland.” 

* Assuredly not. It would be my lord’s own business.” 

“Once upon a time I was sent to carry my young 
lady Raven thither—to see my lord earn his bread, as 
said my lady; and what shouJd my lord but give her 
no less than a ball of silver which, thrown into a ves- 
sel of water at any moment, would plainly tell, by how 
much it rose above the top, the very hour and minute 
of the day or night, as well and truly as the castle-clock 
itself. Tell me not, Rowland, that the damsel hath no 
design in it. Her looks betoken a better wisdom. Doth 
she not, I ask your honesty, far more resemble a nose- 
pinched puritan than a loyal maiden?” 

Thus amongst the apple-blossoms talked Amanda 
Serafina. 

**Prithee, be not too severe with my cousin, Aman- 
da,” pleaded Scudamore. “She is much too sober to 
please my fancy, but wherefore should I for that hate 
her? And ifshe hath something the look of a long- 
faced fanatic, thou must think, she hath but now, as 
it were, lost her mother.” 

“But now! And I never knew mine! Ah, Rowland, 
how lonely is the world!”’ 

“Lovely Amanda!” said Rowland. 

So they passed from the orchard and parted, fearful 
of being missed. 

How should such a pair do, but after its kind? Life 
was dull without love-making, so they made it. And 
the more they made, the more they wanted to make, un- 
til casual encounters would no longer serve their turn. 

(To be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Because a Western Methodist, Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Fallows, has joined the Reformed Episcopalians, the 
Churchman exclaims that now we see the Reformed 
in their true light—‘ their church is a simple disinte- 
grator of other sects.”” This will strike some people as 
rather a reflection on the cohesiveness of the other 
sects, especially of the regular Episcopal Church from 
which the new movement takes most of its members. 
If the Reformed have such virtue in them that they 
act asa magnet, we presume it is not their fault; it. 
hardly follows, certainly, that they deserve to be de- 
cried as ‘‘disintegrators.”’ 

















What was said in this paper three weeks ago 
about church debts being a nuisance and an incubus, 
finds a fresh illustration in the case of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at Chicago, which is borne down with 
such a sum—forty thousand dollars—that it appeals to 
the General Synod which, in turn appeals to the 





churches at large for relief, The burden is aggrayated 





in this instance by the fact that the denomination 
depended largely on the strength and influence of this 
church to spread itself in the West. Now, can it be as 
influential and aggressive when it is known that it has 
to fall back itself on Eastern subscriptions for support? 





Father Boehm lives to his one hundredth birth- 
day to tell us that he has been a Methodist traveling 
preacher for seveuty-five years, that he has personally 
known every Methodist Bishop in America, that he 
was once a subject of George the Third, and that he 
remembers Washington’s Presidency. This venerable 
minister had his ‘‘ Centennial” in Jersey City on the 
8th inst., under the auspices of the Newark Confer- 
ence, when he was abie to be present and rejoice that 
he has been permitted to see “the wonderful progress 
of the gospel of Christ in the land.” In his address, 
read for him, were these words, which the Methodist 
pronounces golden: ‘‘I knew the South when there 
was but one Methodism in America; I wept when, in 
1844, we were rent asunder; and now, asI stand amid 
the thronging memories of a century, I plead and 
pray that Methodism, North and South, may become 
one again.” 


Rev. Dr. 8. R. Wilson, one of the lights of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church at Louisville, finds his 
name dropped from the rolls of his Presbytery; and it 
all comes from hasty words, so far as we can get at the 
cause. A church trouble of some sort, a secession of a 
few members, disparaging remarks about them by the 
pastor, the matter taken to Presbytery, Dr. Wilson 
refusing to apologize and declaring himself indepen- 
dent, an appeal to Synod and General Assembly, end- 
ing finally in deposition by the Presbytery, and the 
difficulty likely to bring on a civil suit about the 
church property—this is pretty much the story, and 
there is nothing profitable in it. Dropping a name 
from the Presbytery is a small matter in itself, as 
Swing’s case shows—nobody cares whether his has 
been dropped or not—but where it is the culmination 
of a church turmoil which ought to have been calmed 
down in its very first stages, the dropping strikes the 
ear with anything but a pleasant sound. 








By the close vote of forty-four to thirty-seven, 
the Southern Presbyterian Assembly decided to be 
represented at the next meeting of the grand Presby- 
terian Confederation, the American branch of which 
was organized last year. It declined the first invita- 
tion to participate, and even now very stroug opposi- 
tion was developed against the scheme, but happily 
Dr. Stuart Robinson’s opinion, that the Southern body 
was making a mistake in isolating itself too much 
from the Christian world, carried the house. He put 
the case forcibly when he told the delegates that the 
command to “go preach the gospel” seemed to be 
interpreted by their church to mean only in the States 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio. During the 
discussion on this subject, one member—it is hardly 
credible—stoutly objected to joining the confederation 
on the ground that it might draw them into the neces- 
sity of entering into practical fraternal relationship 
with the Church North. This would be sad indeed; 
but, on the other hand, we do not doubt that the 
Southern churches at large, as well as the Northern, 
would welcome the opportunity to have just this result 
brought about informally through some new medium, 
committees and conferences having signally failed in 
their attempts. 





Bishop Howe, of central Pennsylvania, thinks 
that if the Episcopal Church expects to keep up its 
clerical force, it must move in a much more practical 
way than it has been doing. There is really something 
serious in the show of figures as he has given them 
recently, namely, a falling off in the number of candi- 
dates for holy orders by nearly one half since 1871. 
There were 448 then, while in 1874 the names had 
decreased to 228. As to the reason of this difference, 
the Bishop could only speculate; but whether there 
was less self-consecration now than formerly, or 
whether the world held out more inviting prospects 
in honorable callings, it was very certain that the 
parishes had a duty to perform in the premises, which 
was daily growing more imperative. In plain words 
he claimed that the Church must offer material in- 
ducements as well as the world, and he urged the 
building of a parsonage, for one thing, by every 
church, and for another, a provision for insuring 
every clergyman’s life. On the first point the Bishop 
said, *‘ there is scarcely any parish so poor that it can- 
not, if it will, obtain a suitable house for this pur- 
pose;”? and his general idea was that every parish 
minister should be made comfortable in his settlement, 
and independent of all anxieties in matters domestic, 
which is all sound doctrine. 





This week the Friends are in session at Newport; 
where they have annually met for worship and con- 
ference for nearly two hundred years. Hereafter, 
however, Portland, Me., is to have the gathering every 
alternate year. As usual the Quakers and Quakeresses 
are at the famous resort in force and quietly minding 
their affairs, though it is stated that each return of the 
anniversary finds the younger members succumbing 
to the inroads of fashion and giving up their plain 
and distinctive dress. In England, where the Friends 
have just closed their annual meeting, it seems a pro- 
gressive spirit has lately shown itself in the Society 
and the “general’’ or home missionary aggressive 
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work is to be revived by them. Camp-meetings, re- 
stored in Ireland with the most cheering results, will 
be organized in England; and by the wayside as well 
as in their meeting-houses the Quakers will again ap- 
‘pear as the worthy representatives of George Fox. In 
many of the discussions at the yearly meeting, there 
‘were indications of a strong desire to get away from 
practices which, however pure and noble in their 
origin, have hardened into lifeless pieces of formality. 


Hon. John Bright belongs to this sect and takes an’ 


active part in its affairs, and on questions of reform 
his voice is always on the side of common sense and 
against many of the antique customs of the Society. 
‘The English Quakers we judge to be more alive to 
new ideas than the Friends on this side. 





PERSONAL NotsEs.—A large circle. of ministers 
will be pained to hear of the death of Rev. Horace 
James, which occurred last week at Boyleston, Mass. 
In ante-war days he was settled over the Con- 
gregational Church at Wrentham, Mass., becoming 
afterward chaplain of a regiment and still later super- 
intending the freedmen’s work in North Carolina. At 
the time of his death we believe he was connected with 
the Congregationalist.—Middlebury College, Vt., finds 
a new President—Rev. Dr. Kitchel’s successor—in Rev. 
Dr. C. B. Hulbert, one of the pastors of Bennington.— 
Rev. J. S. Shipman, of Lexington, Ky., is elected 
Episcopal Bishop of Northeastern Wisconsin. The 
‘diocese of Iowa had already filled the vacancy in that 
State by choosing Rev. Dr. Eccleston, of West Phita- 
delphia. We take it that they are both sound and 
moderate churchmen, as neither High nor Low party 
make any protest against their confirmation.—A few 
more such bequests as Miss Mary Telfair made in her 
will would put a new face on the interests of strug- 
gling societies in the South. To the Georgia Historical 
Society she gave about $175,000; to the Independent 
Presbyteriau Church of Savannah, $80,000; to the Pres- 
byterian Church at Augusta, $30,000; to the Hodgson 
Institute of Telfairville, the Christian Church endow- 
ment of Telfair, the Hospitals for Females endowment, 
Telfair’s Academy of Art and Science, and other so- 
cieties and. numerous persons, legacies are made, in- 
cluding handsome bequests to the colored family 
servants. Miss Telfair was the daughter of ex-Gover- 
nor Telfair.—Rey. Dr. L. P. W. Balch, who stood in 
the front rank of the Episcopal clergy as a worker 
and orator, died at Detroit, where he was rector of 
Grace Church, on the 4th inst. 





FOREIGN. 


The new ‘Catholic National Italian Church,” 
lately organized at Naples, isexpected to bearival of the 
Vatican establishment, if we may judge from the en- 
thusiasm and promise with which it starts, While itis 
the counterpart of the Old Catholic movement in Ger- 
mapy, it is expected also to attract all classes who find 
the Church of Rome in Italy either too decrepit or 
pretentious for their religious home. The “‘ National” 
is already feeling its way ia the larger cities against 
ridicule and opposition. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson was the member of the 
‘House of Commons who this year attempted to resist 
adjournment for the Derby races. He succeeded in 
carrying eighty-one votes with him, but that was not 
near enough. A vein of humor must run through his 
processes of thought, for in his speech before the vote 
he declared that the whole country was talking 
about the gambling and demoralization on the turf, 
and yet “ we have my right hon. friend, backed up by 





’ the whole of the Conservative party, who came into 


power to sustain the national religion of this country, 
not having the heart to propose more than an ad- 
journment of two hours on Ascension Day, and mov- 
ing for an adjournment of twenty-four hours for the 
sake of the Derby.” 





Remarking on the close of the Moody services 


at the London Opera House, the Freeman says: “‘ When 
the history of the work in Britain comes to be re- 
viewed, we question if it will contain a more striking 
chapter than that which tells of the strong hold the 
evangelists took of the fashionable quarter of London 
=the very last place where one would have expected 
them to make an impression. There can be no doubt 
that they have been instrumental in doing a great 
amount of good at the West-end. This weck the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has allowed a letter to be 
printed in which he speaks thankfully of the work 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, though he takes care 
to qualify his praise, after the usual Episcopal fashion 
of diluting every expression of opinion. Less re- 
served was the utterance of Lord Shaftesbury, who, 
at a meeting of one of the great Episcopal societies, 
thanked God that Mr. Moody had not been educated 
at Oxford, and declared his belief that the Chicago 
preacher had effected more good by a few addresses 
in a tent than was ever accomplished by all Canon 
Liddon’s ‘grand sermons’ in Whitehall and in St. 
Paul’s. The outspoken earl, on the same occasion, 
cited some words of a similar import spoken to him 
by the Lord Chancellor. On Wednesday there was a 
striking scene at the Opera House, when Mr. Moody 
addressed nearly two thousand blind people of all 
‘ages. Many members of the aristocracy were present, 
‘and the simple discourses of the preacher brought 
‘tears to many eyes.” 
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Che Géleck. 


(From Tuesday, June 8, to Monday, June 14.] 


Recent advices indicate activity in those sub- 
tropical regions known as the “earthquake belt.” 
There have been several minor disturbances, but 
the most terrible is telegraphed, via St. Thomas, 
from new Grenada and Venezuela, the boundary line 
between those states marking its central axis. Prob- 
ably the report that sixteen thousand lives are lost is 
an exaggeration, but no doubt the loss is very heavy. 











A conference took place last week between 
representatives of the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroads, whose quarrels have 
now lasted several months, and are seriously threaten- 
ing the prosperity of other roads as well as many com- 
mercial interests. The precise nature of the proposed 
agreement has not been made public, but it will, no 
doubt, take the form of a fixed schedule of rates 
which shall govern both roads. Any just settlement 
of the differences will be welcomed by the public, 
provided it does not result in an oppressive freight 
tariff. 


Another steamship disaster must go on the 
record this week, although as we go to press it is not 
certain how many, exactly, are saved or losi. The 
steamer Vicksburg, plying between Montreal and Liv- 
erpool, sailed for England late in May with eighty 
souls on board, and encountered floating ice in large 
quantities off the coast of Newfoundland. While forc- 
ing her way through this she was so damaged that the 
eaptain, after using every effort to stop the leak, 
ordered out the boats and began to embark his passen- 
gersand crew. When this always risky operation was 
about half done the ship lurched forward and went 
down. Five survivors in one of the small boats were 
picked up by the steamer Glasgow, bound for this port, 
and nine more have reached St. Johns, N. F. These 
are the only ones thus far known to be saved. 








Mr. H. B. Claflin’s turn has now come for indict- 
ment on the charge of attempting to defraud the reve- 
nue. The grand jury has found three indictments 
against the firm for receiving and concealing smuggled 
silks to the amount of about $700,000. Theindictments 
are part and parcel of similar ones found against other 
and less known importers, and it is possible that the 
District Attorney has included this old and honorable 
house in his charges in order that the parties really 
suspected may be the more readily brought to book. 
The failure of the Government to prove other of its 
late cases of alleged revenue frauds leaves a presump- 
tion in favor of the accused. The firm has published a 
card, asking a suspension of judgment, which their 
friends will no doubt be perfectly willing to accord. 
That any of the firm have knowingly been parties to 
frauds no one who knows them will for a moment 
believe. 


Twenty years or so ago, the whole country 
went off in a blaze of fireworks and other forms 
of popular jubilation over the laying of a subma- 
rine telegraph cable which wouldn’t work, or which, 
if it did work, transmitted only a few words which 
passed into the slang of the day, and died a nat- 
ural death. This week a direct cable has been 
completed, and is now in working order from Rye 
Beach, N. H., to Ireland, and there is no flourish 
of trumpets over it at all; which is, upon the 
whole, rather a good thing. This is known as the 
“Faraday” Cable, a steamer of that name having 
been engaged in laying it. The first attempt was 
made last year, but a series of severe storms, resulting 
in damage to the steamer, compelled the abandonment 
of the cable in mid-ocean where it was buoyed, and 
left to its fate. Early in April the Faraday picked up 
the end, found the cable in working order, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the remainder. She was, however, de- 
layed by ice for a long time, and the successful 
completion of the work may be regarded as a demon- 
stration of the perfection to which the science of 
cable laying has been brought. This is the fifth cable 
that has been laid. It connects with the wires of the 
Atlantic and Pacific and the Franklin Telegraphs ex- 
clusively, and is reported capable of transmiting 
twenty words a minute. 








With the indications of a returning era of good 
feeling at the South, there are other items of news 
which are even more powerfully suggestive of im- 
provement in a material sense. The ten years which 
have passed since the death of slavery was universally 
recognized have taught wholesome lessons of thrift in 
the way of planting and cultivating. Formerly the 
planter was almost without rivals in his specialties of 
cotton and sugar; and while his credit held good 
he was reckless as to what he regarded as the minor 
economies. A change has, however, been coming 
over his habits, and the panic of 1873 was irresistible 
in its logic. Planters.are now doing what they have 
never done before—namely, preserving and using 
homé-made manures, cultivating food products for 
home consumption, and showing less inclination to 
borrow money when it is easy to do so. Moreover, 
figures are published showing something like 30 per 
cent, increase in shipments of commercial fertilizers. 


to the cotton-planting regions; and this, be it remem- 


bered, in connection with a largely-increased supply | 


of home-made manures. 





Estimates are making also with regard to the 
acreage of cotton planted this season. Of course abso- 
lute accuracy cannot be attained, but the best author- 
ities we have seen agree in saying that there is no 
falling off, and that for the most part there is a ten- 
dency to incr acreage. Tennessee is the only 
State which, so far as can be ascertained, plants this 
year less cotton than she did last year. Louisiana 
especially bids fair to produce a fine crop, there being 
now no likelihood that damage will result from fresh- 
ets. All the other cotton States, with the sole excep- 
tion noted, report a probable increase in the acreage of 
cotton, showing in the aggregate an increase over last 
year of about three and a half per cent., and repre- 
senting a probable product of nearly four million bales. 
A successful crop raised under these conditions of 
economy and self-reliance will have a wonderful effect 


in encouraging at the South a hope of returning pros-. 


perity. There must by this time be a large class of 
young men to whom slavery is a mere tradition, and 
to whom the war is becoming an indistinct memory. 
Upon these young men depends the prosperity of the 
Southern States, and we are glad to see indications 
that they are beginning to realize their responsibilities. 





From recent official investigations it appears 
that the ivory trade is working the extinction of that 
most useful and intelligent quadruped, the elephant. 
So notably is this the cgse where spicy breezes blow 
soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, that the British Secretary 
for the Colonies has prohibited the shooting of ele- 
phants in that corner of Her Majesty’s dominions 
except iu the case of “‘rogue’”’—that is to say, totally 
depraved—elephants; elephants that ravage the crops, 
and elephants whose destruction is ordered by the 
government superintendents. In India, too, it is 
probable that like precautions will be taken, and it is 
a pity that the Colonial Secretary’s authority cannot 
cover Africa as well, for in that country whole tribes 
of natives, stimulated by the high price of ivory, are 
combining to hunt elephants. It is estimated that at 
the present rate of destruction a century will suffice 
utterly to exterminate this unique creature, a kind of 
first cousin as he is of the mastodon and his extinct 
congeners, from the face of the earth. 





Dr. Kenealy’s latest proposed reform was made 
public in a speech at Stoke, England, where he inti- 
mated the possibility, and endeavored to demonstrate 
the plausibility, of introducing a bill in Parliament 
which shall compel the publication of signatures with 
all press articles. His hearers were supposed to be 
miners, and he drew a picture setting forth how the 
operative will go up to the journalist whose name has 
appeared as the author of an anti-Kenealy article, 
saying: ‘*‘ Was that article which bears your name 
written by you? He will get no answer from the 
craven wretch, and his interrogator will say, ‘Answer 
me; I will know.’ The poor wretched animal will 
shriek with terror, and I will leave you to guess what 
the stalwart miner will do with the villain. That is 
the way to stop this lying.”’ The reports say that the 
doctor was reminded on the spot that he would have, 
under such a Jaw, to sign his own articles, which might 
not in all cases be agreeable. It is said—by the doc- 
tor’s enemies, to be sure—that he is fast wasting the 
popularity which he once commanded, and it has, we 
believe, been shown that his election to Parliament 
was the result of anything but a great popular up- 
rising. 





English railway accidents for 1874, according to 
an official report lately made to Parliament, were so 
frequent and serious as to be decidedly discouraging 
to travelers. The report is described as very elabo- 
rate, but nevertheless incomplete, a general index 
being the most important omission. The Pali Malt 
Gazette, whose monthly summaries of accidents we 
have occasionally referred to, has reviewed the book 
carefully, and finds that in England alone 1,175 per- 
sons were killed, and‘ of these only 170 met their fate 
from causes beyond their own control. Subdividing 
again, it is found that 87 of the killed were passengers 
and 83 servants of the company. The total number 
injured was 4,468. Of these 2,162 were hurt through no 
fault of theirown. The injured passengers numbered 
1,622, and the railway employees 540. Collisions are 
steadily on the increase, as shown by a comparative 
statement covering the last ten years. The report 
says that in 1874 about 400 million passengers were 
conveyed, so that we may say in round numbers that 
one passenger in 5 million was killed by the railway 
company’s fault. This takes no account of the in- 
juries, and is moreover a notable increase in the ratio 
as compared with 1864. These statistics recall a hasty 
estimate made at the time of the Schiller disaster, 
which gave the loss of life through disasters to ocean 
steamers since and including the loss of the President 
in 1841 as about 5,500. This does not count wrecks of 
sailing craft, which would of course largely increase 
the number of lives lost. Probably we may as well 
make up our minds that if we will travel there is 
somethigg like one chance in a million or so that we 
shall never come home to tell of it, and one chance in 
afew hundred thousand that if we do come home it 





will be in a more or less damaged condition. 
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| Che Pittle Folks. 


WHAT GOLD-LOCKS SAW IN THE 
BUBBLE. 
By Mrs. Ciara Doty BATEs. 


Y little brown-handed girl 
So loves the summer weather, 
With its out-door plays, that she scarcely stays 
In the house two hours together. 








Her lips are like strawberries, 
And her cheeks like peaches ripe ; 
Her haste to go, just now, is to blow 
Bubbles with grandpa’s pipe. 


She has had the fairy tale 
Which she begs for every day, 

And it’s all so plain in her little brain 
That she lives it in her play. 


This one was of how, long since, 
A beautiful princess stood, 

Hour after hour, on a lonely tower 
In a green enchanted wood ; 


How her dress shone like the sun ; 
And her face was pale and sweet; 

And her hair unrolled in a shower of gold 
Down to her very feet. 


To the north, and the south, and the west, 
And then to the east looked she: 

And, oh, for a sight of the noble knight 
Who should comé to set her free! 


My little brown-handed girl, 
Though pitiful of distress, 

Cared most for the green of the wood, and the sheen 
Of the princess’s dazzling dress. 


Now, out of the sunny grass, 
With pipe, and with bubble cup, 

Sitting at ease beneath the trees, 
The fairy tale comes up. 


And she wears a thoughtful face, 
And she looks with dreamy eyes, 
And, as she blows, the frothy snows 

In beautiful bubbles rise. 


One large round globe expands, 
Gossamer-light and thin, 

And the fairy scene, enchanted, green, 
Wondering she sees within. 


The princess is there in truth! 
Not pale, but very sweet; 

Her red lips vie with the strawberry; 
And half way down‘to her feet 


Is the self-same shower of gold; 
She’s a tiny, slender lass; 

She does not stand on a tower grand, 
But she sits upon the grass. 


And about her the summer light 
And shadow are interlaced ; 

And her dress is bright, all ruffled and white 
With a ribbon at the waist! 


And her hands! in one is a cup 
Full of a frothy snow, 

In the other of them the long pipe-stem 
Which her lips are ready to blow. 


A fairy picture indeed, 
The light in the bubble makes! 
But I see it plain, again and again, 
After the bubble breaks! 








THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
EIGHTH SHEEP. 
By Saran J. PRICHARD, 


T was one hundred and one years ago in this 
very month of June, that this thing happened. 

One morning nine gentlemen of the old town of 
Windham, which lies near the north-east corner of the 
little State of Connecticut, met at the meeting-house 
door. There was no service that day; the doors were 
shut, and the bell up in the steeple gave no sound. 
These nine gentlemen were come together to go a beg- 
ging. On his stout grey pony sat Ebenezer Devotion, 
grim, grey, tall, and impatient to be gone. 

As soon as he heard the eastern portion of the town 
assigned to him, he gave the signal to his horse, and in 
five minutes was out of sight over the high hill. In 
ten minutes he was near the famous Frog Pond. As 
he was passing it by, a voice from the marsh along its 
bank cried out: 

‘* Where now, so fast, this fine morning, Mr. Devo- 
tion?” 

“The same to you, Goodwife Elderkin., 
your voice, though I can’t see your face,” 

Presently a hand parted the thicket and a woman’s 
face appeared. 

“Tm getting flag root. It gives a twang to root 
beer that nothing else will, and the flag hereabout is 
the twangiest I know of. Stop at the house as you go 
along and get some beer, won’t you? Mary Ann’s to 
home.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Devotion, with a stiff bow. 
“It’s a little early for beer this morning. I’ll stop 
as I come this way again. How are your sheep and 
lambs this year?” @ 

“First rate, Never better.” 

‘* Have you any to part with?” 

“Who wants to buy?” and Goodwife Elderkin came 
out from the thicket to the road-side, eager for gain. 


I know 





“We don’t sell sheep in Windham this year,” said 
Mr. Devotion. 

“Why, what’s the matter with the man?” thought 
Mrs. Elderkin, for Ebonezer Devotion liked to drive 
a good bargain as well as any one of his neighbors. 
Before she had time to give expression to her surprise, 
he said, with a sharp inclination of his head toward 
the sun, ‘“‘ We’ve neighbors over yonder, good and true, 
who couldn’t sell sheep if we were shut in by ships of 
war, and hungry too.”’ 

“ What! any news from Boston town?” 

“It’s twenty-four days to-day since the port was 
shut up.” 

Goodwife Elderkin laughed. Ebenezer Devotion 
looked grim enough to smother every bit of laughter 
in New England. 

“*Pears as if King and Parliament really believed 
that tea was cast away by the men of Boston, now 
don’t it? ’stead of every man, woman and child in the 
country havin’ a hand in it,” said Mrs. Elderkin. 

“ About the sheep!’’ replied Mr. Devotion, jerking 
up his horse’s head from thesweet, pure grass greening 
all the roadside. 

‘Let your pony feed while he can,” she replied. 
‘“‘ What about the sheep ?”’ 

“How many will you give?” 

“ How many are you going to give yourself?’ 

“Twice as many as you will.” 

* Do you mean it?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Then I’ll give every sheep I own.” 

* And how many is that?” 

** A couple of dozen or so.”’ 

‘Better keep some of them for another time.” 

Mrs. Elderkin laughed again. ‘I'll say half-a-dozen 
then, if a dozen is all you want to give yourself.” 

Ebenezer Devotion drew from his wallet a slip of 
paper and headed his list of names with “Six sheep, 
from Goodwife Elderkin.”’ 

“ Thank you, in the name of God Almighty and the 
country,” he said, solemnly, as he jerked his pony’s 
head from the grass and rode on. 

Mrs. Elderkin watched him as he wound along the 
Pond side and was lost to sight, then she, chuckling 
forth the words, ‘‘I knew well enough my sheep were 


safe,” went back to the marsh after flag-root. 


When every neighbor feels it a duty to carry intelli- 
gence from the last speaker he has met to the next 
hearer he may meet, news flies fast, so Goodwife El- 
derkin was prepared for the accost of Mr. Devotion. 

She did not linger long in the swamp, but, washing 
her hands free from mud in the water of the Pond, 
walked swifty home. 

By the time she reached her house the grey pony 


j and his rider were two miles away, on the road to Can- 


terbury. 

The cry of hunger and possible starvation in the 
town of Boston was spreading from village to village 
and from house to house. 

Do you know how Boston is situated? It would be 
an island but for a narrow neck of land on the south 
side. On the east, west and north are the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay and Charles River. Just north 
from it, and divided only by the same river, is another 
almost island, with its neck stretched toward the 
north; and this latter place is Charlestown and con- 
tains Bunker’s Hill. Not far from the two towns in 
the Bay are many islands. Noddle’s Island, Hog, 
Snake, Deer, Apple, Bird and Spectacle Island are of 
the number. On these islands were many sheep and 
cattle, likewise hay and wood, all of which the in- 
habitants of Boston needed for daily use, but by the 
Boston Port Bill, which went into operation on the 
first day of June, no person was permitted to land 
anything at either Boston or Charlestown; and so the 
neck of Charlestown reached out to the north for 
food and help, and the neck of Boston pleaded with 
the south for sustenance, and it was in answer to this 
cry that our nine gentlemen of Windham went sheep- 
gathering. 

The work went on for four days, and at the end of 
that time two hundred and fifty-seven sheep had been 
freely given. The owners drove them, on the evening 
of the twenty-seventh day of the month, to the ap- 
pointed place, and, very early in the morning of the 
twenty-eighth, many of the inhabitants were come to- 
gether to see the flock start on its long march. 

Iam afraid some of the poor sheep would not have 
been so willing to go had they known their destiny ; 
but the men of the town were very willing to send 
them and in haste to have them gone. 

Two men and two boys went with the gift. 

Goodwife Elderkin was early on the highway. She 
wanted to make certain just how many sheep bore the 
mark of Ebenezer Devotion’s ownership ; but the 
driven sheep went past too quickly for her, and she 
never had the satisfaction of finding out how many he 
gave. Following the flock up the hill, she saw in the 
distance a sight that made her heart beat fast. On 
the stone wall, under a great tree, sat Mary Robbins, 
a little girl, She was dressed in a pink calico frock, 
and she was holding in her arms a snow-white lamb, 
around whose neck she had tied a strip of the calico 
of which her own dress was fashioned. 

‘Now, if I ever saw the beat of that!” cried Good- 
wife Elderkin, walking almost at a run up the hill, and 
so coming to the place where the child sat before the 
sheep got there. 

“Mary Robbins!” she cried, breathless from her 


haste. “What have you got that lamb for?” 





; 


Mary blushed under her little sun-bonnet, hugged 
the lamb, and said not a word. At the moment up 
came the flock, panting and warm. Down sprang 
Mary Robbins from the wall, the lamb in her arms. 
Johnny Manning, aged fifteen years, was one of the 
two lads in care of the sheep. To him Mary ran, say- 
ing: 

“Johnny, Johnny, won’t you take my lamb, too?” 

* What for?” , 

“Why, for some poor little girl in the town where 
there isn’t anything to eat,” urged Mary, her sun- 
bonnet falling unheeded into the dust, as she held up 
her offering to the cause of liberty. 

“Why, it can’t walk to Boston,” said the boy, run- 
ning back to recover a stray sheep. 

“You can carry it in your arms,” she urged. 

**Give it to me, then.” 

She gave it, saying: 

“ Be good to it, Johnny, and give him some milk to 
drink to-night. It don’t eat much grass, yet.” 

And so Johnny Manning marched away, over and 
down and out of sight, with Mary’s lamb in his arms. 
As for Mary herself, little woman that she was, having 
made her sacrifice, she would have dropped on the 
grass, after picking up her sun-bonnet, and had a good 
ery over her loss, had it not been for Goodwife Elder- 
kin standing there in the road, waiting for her. 

With a sharp look at the child, the woman left the 
highway to go to her own house, and Mary went home, 
hoping that no one would ask her about the lamb. 

The flock of sheep marched until the noontide, when 
a halt was ordered. After that they went onward 
over hill and river, with rest at night and at noon, 
until the town of Roxbury was reached. At this place 
the sheep were left to be taken to Boston, when oppor- 
tunity could be had. 

With Mary’s lamb in his arms, Johnny Manning ac- 
companied the messenger, who went up Boston Neck 
to carry a letter to the “Selectmen of the Town.” 
That letter has been preserved and is carefully kept 
among the treasured documents of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It is too long to be given here, 
but, after begging Boston to suffer and be strong, re- 
membering what had been done for the country by its 
founders, it closes in these words: “We know you 
suffer, and feel for you. Asa testimony of our com- 
miseration of your misfortunes, we have procured @ 
small flock of sheep, which at this season are not so 
good as we could wish, but are the best we had. This 
small present, gentlemen, we beg you would accept 
and apply to the relief of those honest, industrious 
poor, who are most oppressed by the late oppressive 
acts.” - 

Then, after a promise of future help in case of need, 
the letter is signed by Samuel Grey, Ebenezer Devo- 
tion, and seven other names, ending with that of 
Hezekiah Manning. 

A British officer, seeing the lamb in Johnny’s arms, 
offered to buy it, bribing him with a bit of gold; but 
Johnny said there wasn’t any gold in the land that he 
would exchange it for, and so the lamb reached Boston 
in safety before the sheep got there. As Johnny 
walked along the streets he was busy looking out for 
some poor little girl to give it to, according to Mary’s 
request. 

“T must wait,’ he thought, “ until I find some one 
who is almost starved.” 

Presently he heard from over his head a cry of dis- 
tress, which in an instant changed to one of admira- 
tion. He stepped into the street and looked upward. 
The lamb in his arms gave a plaintive bleat, and the 
child looking down said, ‘‘ Oh, see! see! A lamb! A 
LIVE lamb in Boston Town !’’ 

“.Do you want it?’ shouted Johnny, loud enough to 
be heard all along the street. 

Then there was heard the sound of swift feet on the 
stairway, and seen, a minute after, two bare, eager 
arms outstretched for Mary Robbins's lamb. 

Johnny told the story very briefly. 

“Tell her,” cried the child, “ we'll keep it till we’re 
starving to death.” 

Johnny was almost too far away to hear her, for he 
had nearly lost sight of the messenger, and ,was run- 
ning to overtake him. 

When the Boston Gazette of July 4th, 1774, reached 
the village of Windhan, its inhabitants were surprised 
at the following announcement, more particularly as 
not one of them knew where the last sheep came 
from: 

* Last week, were driven to the neighboring town of Rox- 
bury two hundred and fifty-eight sheep, a generous con- 
tribution of our sympathizing brethren of the town of 
Windham, in the colony of Connecticut; to be distributed 
for the employment or relief of those who may be sufferers 
by means of the act of Parliament, called the Boston Port 
Bill.” 

Johnny Manning, when he returned to Windham, 
privately explained the matter to Mary Robbins, by 
telling her that when the sheep were numbered at 
Roxbury he counted in her lamb. 








THE KING AND THE MarpEN.—The king was 
visiting the village school, and when the examina- 
tion was over he spoke to a bright little girl named 
Christinchen : 

“Little maiden, you said your poem so well that I. 
am sure you go to a very good school, and have an 
excellent teacher; so I must examine you a little: To 
which kingdom does this orange belong?” 

“To the vegetable kingdom,’’ said the little maid, 
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_*wvithout a moment’s delay, while Herr Schunke could 
» gearcely keep on his feet from anxiety and excite- 

ment. 

i “And this?” taking a bright gold piece from his 


: urse. 
# * «To the mineral kingdom.” 


i 
4 


* “Right—right, my little maid. And now tell me 
this: To which kingdom do I belong?” 
e? to which kingdom did he belong? Little Chris- 
nchen looked at him with wide-open, solemn eyes, 
,up and down. She had had object-lessons on the 
, camel and the elephant, the crow and the magpie; 
*Y dnd had even been allowed to hold the stuffed forms 
+ of the last two for a moment in her little hands; but 
‘ aking) She had never had such a subject for an ob- 
‘ ject lesson; but she remembered that she always said 
his name every day in her prayers. So she raised her 
blue eyes confidently to his, and said, modestly, but 
very clearly : 
“To the kingdom of heaven.” 
And the king caught the little maiden up in his arms 
_and kissed her, remembering who had said to what 
kingdom she and such as she belonged, and wishing 
he might grow each day more like to them, and so 
have the promised right to belong there too. As he 
her gently down, and dropped the gold piece and 
oratige in her apron, all the mothers that stood 
around, with clasped hands sobbed, under their 
breath,)‘‘God bless him!’”’ and even the burgomaster 
nose.—St. Nicholas. 


eat 
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wr | TEDDY'S ANNIVERSARY. 
ie) By Aunt NABBY. 


E don’t wish to underrate Christmas, Fourth 
ot July, or any other holiday, when we assert 
of all the three hundred and sixty-five days the 
contains there isn’t one of as much importance 
ass of Brooklyn children as the Sunday-school 
versary. To thousands of little ones, whose lives 
snot o’er full of comfort, it is the one ‘‘red letter 
ae of the year; but in the imagination of none did 
“it ever rise into more gigantic magnificence than in 
the little frowzy heads of Billy and Teddy. For 
weeks they had talked and talked of almost nothing 
else. They had even turned indifferently from the 
favorite cracks and knot-holes in the circus fence 
to speculate up the grandeur of the coming parade. 
What was Barnun, in all the glory of his great show, 
compared with the grand display of Sunday-school 
banners and flags? Even the squalid neighborhood, 
with its great lack of cleanliness or comfort, bathed 
in the glorious light of the setting sun, seemed to 
change into a garden of beauty as the two boys cud- 
dled down in the door-way to go over once more 
the prospective happiness. There was a blissful for- 
getfulness of rags and dirt, and a childlike ignoring 
of poverty. It mattered naught to them that pro- 
gressive toes were making their way in the world 
through the open gateway of rusty leather, or that 
oft-patched, hard-worn garments were not princely 
robes.. It never entered into their dreams of the 
pomp and glitter, the wonderful bands of music, and 
the marvelous feast, that aught of all this could in- 
terfere with their joining the happy throng. They 
were “‘ part and parcel”’ of it all, sitting in the dingy 
door-way, humming the songs of jubilee that were 
to go up from thousands of little throats on the mor- 
row. 

A gruff voice, though not an unkindly one, broke in 
upon the enchantment: 

** Come, boys, that’ll do; ye can’t go to that celebra- 
tion in yer rags, an’ I ain’t got no money to fix ye up. 
Ye’ll hev to stay home, so ye might as well quit and 
go to bed!” 

’Twas like the dropping of a thunderbolt! Billy 
was a brave boy. As a general thing, he took the 
hard raps of life without a tear; but there are times 
when the bravest fail, and this was the time for Billy 
to burst into uncontrollable crying. As for Teddy, he 
fairly howled, arid for a time “made night hideous.” 
The poor tired mother, whose heart ached scarce less 
than her boys’, found it a difficult task to hush the 
wailing and coax them to go to sleep and dream the 
good time had come and they were in it. 

Then she sat down in the gloom of the late twilight 
and talked the matter over with the discouraged 
father. It did seem too bad when they were such good 
boys and loved the Sunday-school so much, having 
withal so little recreation and joy, that this great dis- 
appointment should come to them. Hard that they 
should struggle along in such poverty when they were 
frugal, temperate, and self-denying; but ’twas the old 
story—sickness, long bills, no credit, and, worst of all, 
“‘no work.” If they had never known easier times, 

_ When they lived in comfort and were all well clad, 
they wouldn’t have minded so much patched jackets 
or bare feet; as it was, there didn’t seem to be any 
help for it. 

The pitying, patient mother couldn’t go to sleep, 
however, until she had fixed the case, at least, for 
Billy. He had a new gingham shirt, and she would 
put fresh patches on his pants; and as for shoes, he 
should wear hers. When the final decision was an- 
nounced, Billy stood upon his head! What boy 
wouldn’t have expressed his sentiments in the same 
way? Alas for poor Teddy, no mother ingenuity could 
contrive a cover for his little brown toes. Billy going 

and he to stay at home? That was too much; he for- 
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got even to howl, but, snatching up his little kitten, he 
retreated to the woodshed, twisting her tail as an ac- 
companiment to this soliloquy : 

“Did ye ever hear the like o’nt in all yer life, 
Blackey?”’ “’Eaow,’ow?” questioned Blackey. “ Just 
to think, Bill a-goin’ and you ’n I can’t. O crackey! 
how ’ll we ever stan’ it? All the marchin’ an’ the 
music an’ the banners an’ the cakes, an’ teacher a- 
sayin’ as I should carry the red un with the gold tos- 
sels, an’ now Tim Slade ’ll do it; an’ Billy he’ll be 
there, an’ heaps an’ heaps of um. Oh, ough!” “ Meaow, 
*eaow, ow!” chimed in Blackey as the tail unconscious- 
ly received an additional twist, and both rolled crying 
over into the dirt. 

Was that the end of it, do youthink? Dear,no! A 
good fairy broke in upon the dismal scene right here, 


, just as they do in books, where the stories are all made 


up instead of being true, as this one is, and when she 
found out what the trouble was, she dried up his tears 
and set him turning somersaults on the grass until 
you’d have thought he never would stop, all because 
she was looking for a boy of his size to fit a jacket that 
somebody had given her, besides having the money in 
her pocket to buy him a pair of shoes! 

So Teddy celebrated the anniversary after all and 
carried the bright red banner while Billy waved a 
blue one, and somebody who heard about the little 
talk with Blackey took care that he should have a 
slice of the cake that was full of plums and thickly 
frosted with luscious sugar! 

Bless me, how his eyes did shine and what a good 
time he had, and how near he came to splitting his 
little throat with singing and his new jacket with 
goodies! 


Blackey, lying on the old doorstep waiting for her 


little master to come back, nearly purred her fur off 
when she heard the joyful creak of his new shoes, she 
was so happy to think that he didn’t have to stay home 
after all and twist her tail all day! 





A LETTER FROM NORA. 
Boston, May 31, 1875. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

THINK Boston is the very nicest place to live 

in that there is in the whole world, for we’ve got 
Barnum, and we are going to have the seventeenth of 
June. I suppose the New York boys and girls have 
Barnum most all the time, but they ain’t going to 
have the centennial, and they haven’t any Bunker 
Hill monument to have it about, and so I pity them, 
poor things! But Barnum’s és splendid; I went with 
Rob and Will last week, and we saw George Washing- 
ton, who never told a lie. But I think he looks just 
like other men, and so do Rob and Will too. There 
was a little chap there they called All Right. I don’t 


believe his folks named him when he was baby, for } 


how in the world could they know he would be made 
into a football, and be kicked up ever so high, and be 
whirled round and round with his arms and legs fly- 
ing till he looked like a wheel, and then be turned 
wrong side out, and upside down, and yet come out 
right side up? I’m sure he didn’t have any name till 
they saw him do all these things, and they thought 
“All Right’? was the name to fit him, as I’m sure it 
does. The monkeys had a race; they were tied onto the 
horses so they couldn’t fall off, and they squealed 
awful. I asked Rob what made them do so, and he 
said they liked the fun, and that was their way of 
laughing; but Will said they were scared all but to 
death, and that was the way they cried, so I don’t 
know which to believe. I saw camels there, and tltey 
ain’t handsome. Women were riding on their backs 
in a kind of a pen, and they went up and down just 
like a steamboat. [ should think it would make them 
sea-sick. I guess it does, for they looked kind of sick- 
ish. I liked the chariot race best of all. I should like 
to be one of those chariot women when I grow up, 
only I shall have some springs on my chariot, they 
bob up so dreadfully. Why! they are made just like 
my grandpa’s ox-cart, only lower down, and I have to 
sit down in that always it shakes me so. I saw lots of 
things. Indians, too! They are horrid. I shan’t ever 
go out West if they stay there. I wanted to go up in 
the balloon, but the boys wouldn’t let me till I ran 
home to ask mamma. I knew it wouldn’t do any good, 
for she’d say no dreadful strong. I wanted to see 
what the clouds were made of, but [shall have to wait 
till I’m an angel, I guess. 

But I want to tell you ’bout the seventeenth. Will 
says, “It’s going to be glorious,” and I think so too. 
I’m going to have lots of torpedoes, and the boys pop- 
guns, and we’ve got two flags, and when the procession 
comes we shall go on the balcony and fire them off, 
and I shall wave the flags, and the boys will holler, 
and I mean to give one good loud hurrah myself, if I 
am a girl. There will be so much noise nobody will 
think but what I’m a boy, and it will be just splendid ! 
There are lots of folks who are scolding ’cause the 
procession don’t go by their house, but it’s coming 
right by ours, and we are just as pleasant and good- 
natured as can be, and wonder why people will make 
such a fuss about it. I shall get up real early that 
morning, and dress my children, and then shut them 
up in the nursery for the day. All but Captains Jinks. 
I shall tie him onto the balcony, ’cause I think he will 
enjoy seeing the soldiers, and then he’s been to war, 
and knows how to take care of himself. I think the 
others are too young to understand anything about 
what it’s all for, besides I don’t want to be worried | 





with the care of six children, if they are dolls; should 
you? 

We are going to have cold tongue and lemonade and 
ice cream and pickles, and something else, I guess. If 
you come, I want you to come to our house and ‘have 
some. You'll know the house, ’cause you'll see us 
children on the balcony, and Captain Jinks, too. If 
you don’t come I’ll write and tell you all about it. So 
now, good bye. Your little friend, Nora. 


MISS CARRIPL’S BIRD. ; 


By Mrs. Hiri. 


KNOW a canary, ° 
His cage is of gold; 
I think he’s a fairy, 
Because I am told 
His ways are so cunning, his song is so sweet, 
And from out your fingers white sugar he’ll eat. 


His mistress, Miss Carrie, 
She loves him so well, 
She calls him her fairy, 
And oft she will tell 
How he wakes her at morn with a gay little song, 
And is merry and happy all the day long. 


This bird was well taught ; 
Far over the seas, 
From Germany brought, 
That his music might please. 
No notes could be clearer, no singing more sweet, 
His warbling and trilling no birdie could beat. 


They left the great city 
Quite early in spring, 
And out in the country 
The birdie did bring. 
They stayed there quite happy from spring-time till fall-- j 
Miss Carrie, her mamma, the birdie and all. 


With joyous heart throbbing, 
Our fairy did hear 
The song of the robin 
And orioles near. 
No notes would he trill, but, day after day, 
Called out to the wildbirds in frolic and play. 


He learned all the songs 
Of blue-bird and thrush ; 
He chirped to the throngs 
In tree-top and bush ; 
And back in the city he sings his wild lays, 
To remind us of summer—its charming bright days. 


mona 


Puszles, 


DEFINED GEOGRAPHY. 1 
1. An angry cape. 

2. A mild ocean. 

3. Verdant mountains. 

4. A briny lake. 

5. An extended island. 

6. Part of a cow cape. 

7. A girl’s name river. 

8. Two cats and a consonant strait. 

9. A saint’s channel. VOLTA. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. Atown of Palestine. 2. An English poet. 8. A Carthage- 
nian naval commander. 4. An English naval commander. 
5. An American battle-field. 6. An American artist. 7. An 
English artist. 8. One of the strongest citadels in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 9. A Hebrew month. 10. A country in Africa. 
ll. A kind of poem. 12. A title of nobility. 13. An ancient 
actor. My initials name an eminent American poet and my 
finals one of his poems. DE FORREST. 


DISGUISED STATES. 
1. A sister with real estate. 
2. Put up impudence. 
3. A British island after what is really new. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
An animal. 
A musical instrument. 
A precious stone. 
A spirit. 
A number. 
A consonant. 


DROpP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
“Th- d-- p-st -c- th-t -y-r fr-z 
C-n -nl- -’-r th- s-rf-c- cl-s-; 
Th- l-vy-ng str--m 1--s q--ck b-l-w, 
-nd fi-ws, -nd c-nn-t c--s- t- fl--,” 
A SQUARE WORD. 

To look over. 

Trouble. 

Extent. 

Clean. 


re 




















8. F. 


ELLEN. 


SEEPPER. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 


A Metagram.— Health, wealth, stealth, breath. 
Sheath, wreath, wrath, rat. 


A Scriptural Enigma.—“ Keep thy heart with all diligence.” 
A Double Acrostic.— WwW ease L 
R egali A 
E lixi R 
N ec K 
Wren and Lark. 
Triangular Puzzle POWER 
4 ” ovipb 
Win : 
E D : 
R i 
A Charade.—(Fan, Tom ;) Phantom. ' 
_ BBA 
A Square Word. 4 BES 
BooT 
ANT 8S 
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SCIENCE AND FAITH. 
{F. H. Hedge, D.D.] 


AITH and science, religion and 
science, together have built up the 
world in which we live, this social, civil, 
intellectual, ecclesiastical world of man- 
kind. Both were needed to make the 
world what it is, a fit abode for rational 
beings. It would be hard to say which 
in time past has been the more needful, 
the more indispensable agent of the two. 
But if it be asked which now of the 
two could best be spared, it seems to me 
that the question is not difficult. If now 
and henceforth the alternative for man 
were the end and arrest of scientific 
progress, or the death of faith, the shut- 
ting up of our churches, the choking 
forever of the voice of prayer, the 
‘derubrication of the calendar, the equal- 
ization of the week, the utter seculariza- 
tion of life, then I say that’ tlre arrest of 
science would be the lesser evil of the 
two. For society can exist without 
more knowledge; but take away faith, 
and you snap the mainspring in the 
clock-work of life. You take away 
that without which “star-eyed science” 
herself would soon become blind. You 
spread darkness over all the face of the 
earth, and make universal shipwreck of 
man’s estate. For this human world, I 
maintain, with never so much science at 
the helm, cannot be sailed by ‘‘dead 
reckoning alone.’’ There must be some- 
‘where an observation of the heavens, or 
“Se sbip which bears us all will founder. 
There has been much talk of a conflict 
between religion and science; a learned 
savant of our own country has written 
a work on the subject. I take upon me 
to say that there never has been, and 
never can be, apy such conflict, any 
conflict between religion and science. 
In the loose way of speaking which 
the use of abstract terms is apt to 
engender, other conflicts have taken 
that name. Conflicts there are between 
the speculations of scientific men, and 
the convictions of religious men. There 
are conflicts between scientific facts, .if 
you will, and religious prejudices, con- 
flicts between discoveries and traditions, 
conflicts between certain biblical state- 
ments, and the testimony of the rocks; 
but between religion proper and science 
proper, each on its own legitimate beat, 


Ahere never has been, and can be, no 





conflict no more than there can be con- 
flict between Kepler’s Third Law and 


_the first verse of the Fourth Gospel. ... 


Let science pursue the path marked 
out for her by her own great leaders, the 
path, not of vague speculation, but of 
firm and patient induction, and religion 
will rejoice with her in all her discov- 
eries, will thank her, and thank God for 
every fact which she adds to the sum of 
human knowledge; and when belated 
theologians bring up their Hebraisms, 
and pit them against her assured conclu- 
sions, religion will join her in every re- 
buke which shall teach theology to know 
her place. 





THE CATHOLIC CLAIM OF SPIRIT- 
UAL SUPREMACY. 

(Catholic World, Vol. XI., No. 61, p. 8.] 

HE nineteenth century may not be 

able to understand it, or, if under- 
standing it, to accept it; yet it is true 
that the spiritual is the superior, and the 
law of the temporal. The supremacy 
belongs in all things of right to God, 
represented on earth by the Church or 
the spiritual order. The temporal has 
no rights, no legitimacy save as subordi- 
nated to the spirituai—that is, to the end 
for which man is created and exists. 


“The end for which all creatures are 


made and exist is not temporal, but 
spiritual and eternal; for it is God him- 
self who is the final cause as well as the 
first cause of creation. The end, or God 
as final cause, prescribes the law which 
all men must obey, or fail of attaining 
their end, which is their supreme good. 


‘This law ali men and nations, kings and 


peoples, sovereigns and subjects, are 
alike bound to obey; it is for all men, 
for States and Empires, no less than for 
individuals, the supreme law, the law 
and the only law that binds the con- 


- Science. 


Now, religion is this law, and includes 





books, journals, or lectures, and to keep 


all that it commands to be done, all that 
it forbids to be done, and all the means 
and conditions of its fulfillment. The 
Church, as all Catholics hold, is the em- 
bodiment of this law, and is therefore in 
her very nature and constitution tele- 
ological. She speaks always and every- 
where with the authority of God, as the 
final cause of creation, and therefore 
her words are law, her commands are 
the commands of Ged. Christ, who is 
God as well as man, is her personality, 
and therefore she lives, teaches, and 
governs in him, and he in her. This 
being so, it is clear that religious liberty 
must consistin the unrestrained freedom 
and independence of the Church to teach 
and govern all men and nations, princes 
and people, rulers and ruled, in all 
things enjoined by the teleological law 
of man’s existence, and therefore in the 
recognition and maintenance for the 
Church of that very supreme authority 
which the popes have always claimed, 
and against which the Reformation pro- 
tested, and which secular princes are 
generally disposed to resist when it 
crosses their pride, their policy, their 
ambition, or their love of power. Mani- 
festly, then, religious liberty and Prot- 
estantism are mutually antagonistic, 
each warring against the other. 

The Protestant experiment has demon- 
strated beyond question that the very 
things in the Catholic Church which are 
most offensive to this age, and for which 
it wages unrelenting war against her, 
are precisely those things it most needs 
for its own protection and safety. It 
needs, first of all, the Catholic Church— 
nay, the papacy itself—to declare and 
apply the law of God to States and Em- 
pires, to sovereigns and subjects, kings 
and people, that politics may no longer 
be divorced from religion, but be ren- 
dered subsidiary to the spiritual, the 
eternal end of man, for which both in- 
dividuals and society exist and civil 
governments are instituted; ... to 
take charge of education; . . . and, 
most of all, to exercise a vigilant censor- 
ship over ideas, whether vented in 


from the public those which tend to mis- 
lead the mind or corrupt the heart, as a 
prudent father strives to keep them 
from his children. 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR A 
GREAT EVIL. 
[Charles Nordhoff, in the Herald.} 


HE only sureremedy, Iam persuaded, 
lies in the absolute non-interference 

of the federal power. If to-day it were 
known as a dead certainty that the 
federal government would not interfere 
in the affairs of Louisiana on any account 
except for rebellion against the federal 
government, the influence of those repub- 
licans who sincerly desire good govern- 
ment would be increased a hundredfold. 
They would be able to extinguish at once 
the power of the colored demagogues, for 
the negro dares to be politically corrupt 
only because he profoundly believes that 
the federal arm will protect him in his 
acts; he has always seen it do so. Take 
away the constant menace of federal 
interference, and the whole body of cor- 
ruptionists will at once sink out of sight, 
as they did in Arkansas. Governor Kel- 
logg himself will have his wishes respec- 
ted, instead of despised, as they now are. 
Nor doI believe that any serious dis- 
order would happen in the State. The 
good people would know that they could 
hope to control the government by fair 
and peaceable means and would have its 
help in controlling the disorderly whites. 
There is not the least disposition to fall in- 
to trouble with the federal power. There 
is no hostility to the Union or the govern- 
ment. The negro laborers are too valu- 
able to be abused; for free labor is a very 
great and universally acknowledged 
success. The spirit of Louisiana is not 
bad; he who says it is has, I do not hesi- 
tate to assert, some bad motive. Of 
course there are a few parishes, like 
Franklin, where human life is held cheap, 
where ruffiansrule, and where one might, 
without exaggeration, say that under 
the careless sway of the radical rulers 
outlaws have mastered society. But in 
these parishes, of which there are but 
two or three at most, no one pretends 
that murder is practiced for political 
purposes. Franklin, for instance, was 
the refuge of deserters and outlaws dur- 





. VALISES, 75¢., 


tains but few blacks, and I think, from 
what I have heard from both democrats 
and republicans, it has substantially no 
law except that of the pistol and knife, 
‘The people are getting very tired of it,”’ 
said a republican to me. ‘ Property is 
unsalable, nobody goes there, and they 
would welcome law and order if they 
could get it.” Isaid there were perhaps 
two or three such parishes, but I know of 
only this one, Its condition is probably 


counties of Pennsylvania, but not much 
worse. Neither Warmoth nor Kellogg 
has done anything to improve it. 

But thé great body of the white people } 
of the State are good citizens, and they 
have learned a terribly severe lesson of 
the importance of justice, peace and or- 
der in the last ten years. They have 
learnedto respect the rights of the negro, 
and they and the blacks ought to be 
trusted with self-government. There is 


State, and, what is still more important, 
a continuance of the federal protectorate 
will speedily result in making life intol- 
erable even to the white republicans, or, 
at least, to that part of them who have 
property in the State; for, as I pointed 
out before, it is the worst class of colored 
demagogues who are now coming: to the 
surface to take command. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


EXTERMINATE THE POTATO BuG.—The Po- 
tato bug has already appeared in Maryland 
and Western New York, and there is no doubt 
but the whole East will soon be flooded with 
them. The only effectual remedy is Paris 
green. It should be mixed with flour, and 
sprinkled on the plants just as soon as a single 
sign of the bugsis seen. The proper mixture 
is one pound of green and four or five pounds 
of flour. It is very necessary also to procure 
a good article of the Paris green, as there are 














suppose that Messrs, F. W. DEVOE & Co., 
whose advertisement is in this paper, hay- 
ing been in the paint trade for full forty 
years, have too high a reputation to send out 
any but a good article; in buying we would 
also caution our readers that the cheapest is 
seldom the best of any article. A good plan 
would be for all the members of a Grange to 
club together and buy at wholesale rates. 
The green should be handled carefully, as it 


universal experience West is that it is the 
only substance which will kill the Colorado 
Potato bug.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 








1776 BUY THE BEST. 


FIREWORKS, 


Plain and Colored, over 300 Varieties, 
At the old stand, 


37 MAIDEN LANE, 37 
NEW YORK. 
STEPHEN 8. MAPES. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% Grand St., N. Y. 


SEVEN CASES 
NEW FANCY COODS 


FROM EUROPE TO-DAY. 


FANS. 


THOUSANDS OF PALM LEAF, JAPAN- 
ESE, LINEN, VIENNA, Etc., Etc., at 2e.5 5ee, 
val 10c. to 25c. 

NER_ FANS, 

IVORY , SATIN, EBONY, FEATHERS, AND 
OTHER SPECIALTIES, from 50e. to $10. 


1875 








JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, DOLLS, CAR- 
RIAGES. BRONZES, MENTS, COMBS, 
BRUSH RORS, | HAIR 
SWITCH 


STATIONERY, INITIAL PAPER IN ALL 
THE NEWEST TINTS, WEDDING CARDS, 
ENVELOPES, Etc., 


PERFU ‘UM ERY. 
LUBIN’S, WENCK’S, and ATKINSON’S. 





LEATHER COODS. 


RUSSIA, VIENNA, AND DOMESTIC. 
SATCHELS, 50c., 65c., 85c., $1 up to 
$10. CHEAP GOODS. 


$1 sup. 
GRADES. 
POREMONM ATES 4 at 15c.. 2Oc.. V5cw 
POOKETBOOKS 30c., up. 
TRAVELING-TRUNKES from $1 to $30. 


ALBUMS, MUSIC ROLLS, DRESSING 
CASES, SHAWL STRAPS. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, $11,311 1-2 Grand Street, 


FINEST 








ing the war; it is thinly populated, con- 





wofse than that of some of the coal} 


no other way to reform abuses in the/ 
100 BHAEES 


many adulterations; but it is reasonable to }- 


is very poisonous; but it must be used, as the |. 


COMPRISING PEARL, | 


E. Ridley & Son, 


Ss 


SOA PS-LUBIN’S, COLGATE, OAKLEY’S. Our Own Importation 


4, 6, to1 


E. Ridley & Son, 
309, 311,311% Grand St. N.Y. 
Three New Purchases of 
STRAW GOODS. 


Over Twelve Thousand Dozens 
READY FOR INSPECTION 
TO-DAY, 


THESE QUALITIES 
nel LER APSFs. 
ee AC. ae is ARE SELLING FROM 


EVERY ESLHABLE 2.75 

LE PL S18 , o> on 
SO tae SoD an 

THE RA co bad 





N OLIT H 
NBAPOLITAL N HAIR HATS, 50e. 5c. St, 
Round 


Rene BMS xc fmosaaxc znox 
j Loe E. 


TONS. COBURGS PEARLS, |¢ 
DUN TABLES, Etc.. Ete. 

oF Missk 8’ SCHCOL “Gas, Bee 10. 12c. 15c. 
Sisses HATS TRIMMED, Oe, 6Se. 75c. 
Sit SAiED RUSTIC ‘HATS, 







HATS 
and CHIPS. SUMMER SHAP 3c, 


TO FULL LINES OF FINE Lae R 
75c, 8S8c, $1, $1 25 and $1 50. 2 





Boys’, Youths and 
STRAW HAT 


BOyey 1 ae Y » 20c. 25e, 3 5 oe 

YouT c; Stic. G3c, 7 

35 ae S0ce CSc, 75c, Ssc, $1, 5 up 
\% 





New Department. 


Gents’? Silk Beaver, Cashmere and 
. Feit Hats. 


GENTS’ er CASHMERE HATS, $2 50, 
magn : 

GE iN a PLAC K SILK DRESS HATS, $3, $3 
SU Sis TING PUR FELT HATS, $150, $1 


ie 2 0. 
7% yourns ree HATS, 50c, 75c, S8c, $1, up. 





Trimmed? Hats and Bonnets 
ane 


THIMM ED HATS MARKED $20; 
GE LOTS sl igntly out of ‘ceniition, 75c, $1, 
$1 50t0$350. LOOK. BARGAINS. 





Edwards’ New Patent Passenger 
Elevators 


Are running on the East and West side ofthe Es- 
tablishment to the various Depart srements, on First, 


a. Third, Fourth and € 
Seem NTRANGE TO STRAW DEPARTMENT, 
369 GRAND STREET. 


E, RIDLEY & SON, 


809, 311, 2111-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S & 70 ALLEN ST. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 
SPAR SEE DOOR SRS CONE 
EVERY CITY CAR 2, D STAGE ROUTE 


QING NORTH AND SOUTH. SIX MINUTES 
RIDE FROM THE CORNER OF BKOADWAY. 


KID GLOVES. 





309, 311, 311’s Grand &t., N. Y. 


Soe Dozen 1 Button at So. Pi Peis. 
Dozen 2 Button ai tsi 
zen 2 Button NEI DON: at 65c. 








AS FOLLOWS: 


Acknowledged to be the Best Glove in 


the Market for the Price. 


RAM, 2 BUTTONS the Pair; 
MONOGRATTONS IN PROPORTION. ” 


OUR EDWARD CLOVE 


18 NOW. MANUFACTURED FROM REAL 


NEDWAR 
Bros Hee IAS ae i 


& ‘Son, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 


GOAT SKIN. 


eee toe ON THe Coo 


E. Ridley 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 & 70 ALLEN ST. 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 ALLEN STs - 
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Sinai, 
From Monday, June 7, to Saturday, 
ot June 12. 


Wall Street Topics.—The railroad war is per- 
haps the most important subject of discussion 
among financial men, and there is a growing con- 
viction that the con/ostants owe it to the commer. 
cial community to submit their differences to & 
court of arbitration, 

+ Money has been very easy at 2@3 per cent. on 
call, and 4@ 5 per cent. on prime commercial paper. 
of which there is only a moderate supply offering. 

On Thursday the Bank of England reported a 
gain of £447,000 in bullion for the week, end the ; 
discount rate remained unchanged at 3) per cent, 
The Bank of France gained 2,979,000 francy in 
specie. 

Government ‘Bonds.—Less activity has pre- 
yailed than was the case last week, Interest now 
ceases on the 30 millions of 520s called in for the 
sinking fund March llth, and it is stated that 
about 10 millions ‘have already been redeemed. 
The Syndicate, too, is supposed to hold a large 
number of the bonds, which my be turned in for 
the new fives. 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 











June June June Jane June Suge 
q. 


8% (8 iL 
68, reg......s.931, 121 120 120% 121 
metre 125 125% 12555 
Srhcg Wik tae ie aa 

6s 7.64, 19 «118% «TIS 18K 118K 
oo By 
6s . a, 15 124 

63 12k” Wx 1A IAs 14K 
5s 10-40sreg Siig Ts is 17% 17% 18 
praia, cp “i, BS TRY in’ i ni litx it% 1 
65 Swlaoe Last 122% 12835 122% 


entities tei week gold was firm and 
‘steady, but shortly #eli off somewhat for lack of 
exviteméit. Later there was a slight recovery of 
‘firmness, ,The wesk’s shipments foot up about 434 
zillion 


‘The highest quotations with the corresponding 
vie legal tenders were asfollows: . 
June Jame Jusio Jame “Ie Jane 


(Gold cs acceeee ET 7 i. ey psx By 


State ~ eager have been rather 
more active at the Board this week, with some 
inquiry even for the low-priced Southern list. 
Tennessees, which have led the market of late, 
have sliglitty fallen off on less favorable reports 
concerning a proposed loan which is now under 
negotiation. 

Railread Bonds.—Pacific issues are in the 
best demand, but the market has generally been 
steady. Railroad earnings for the year to the end 
of May foot up for thirteen roads $5,923,850, against 
$5,091,271 last year. The gain is in part ascribed to 
the largely increasing receipts of the Pacific roads. 

Stocks, ete.—Tne market has been unsettled 
and variable in consequence of various rumors 
connected more or less with the railroad war, but 
toward the close it was steadied in some degree by 
4 rumor that negotiations were in progress looking 
to a settlement. 

: The highest quotations for the week were as fol- 
OWS: 
Jane dupe June June June June 
a: Bm. . 


EY. CAEH-E... m3 100% 10436 1084 104 ; + 


Gece o eeee 135 185 135 
Meiticnakhvase ibig 8% 18 «(17 17 36 

Northwestern oe Oe gi % $36 +4 
Island... ..103%4 is ee eK ie ie 

St. Paul........ 8336 3 3 RY a0 30% 

Ohio & Miss.... 3X By 3% B 

Central of N.J Bh wee 1B wee 108 10" 


ry athe, s06 econ = 
West’nUnTel.. 763 755% 6 $54 75% 14K 


At.&Pacific Tel 23 24 p2! a p74 

Quicksilver. 18 wy i mw «69 16 

Paci wate Bx BB 3% Ea 32% 

ic ook 

dome Ex. -10044 100% 10d 101 100 10054 

a. a 63% 68% & $34 6. 
4 a “xy 45 44 

Wells #5 Fargo.. Tis 82 3 80 80 





Foreign ~ ie Sen has been steady at firm 
Tates all the week. 

Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
‘were: 


London prime bankers.. ssexol sis soot ax, 


FISK & HATCH, . 
_ Bankers ; 5. Nassau Street, N. ¥. 








° 
Bonds for Registered, Collection of ee 
attended U to on favorable terms. ° 
ote Sa Recetas acer cine Domes Sei 
3 upo! 
ican and Len. Coin bought and 20 01d; a) ved 
deposit accoun received. ngs, 


FISK & HATCH. 


1845. , 


EDWARD .-A. STRONG, Secretary. 


The ratios are; 


world. 


te which particular attention is called. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ECONOMY, SECURITY. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE 








NEWARK, N. J. 





B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 





1875. 


COMPANY, 


LEWIS C. SROVER, President. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


The folowing is a summary of the business of this Company from May 1, 1845: 
Total Receipts................ 
Paid Losses and Endowments Bibdedibaulds Lusel, Aidt), AMS Sis nasdpansneacens stean 6 
“ Dividends or Return Premiums.......... cece cccecceecccseeees 
« Surrendered Policies 
« EWxpenses—Management, Commissions, Taxes, &c. 


Assets, Jan, Ist, 1875, - - - =- - $30,533,429 94, 


Retained for Insurance Fund and Surplus 
Returned Members and F'amilies 
FUXPOMSEB $002.5. cecciccccccsscccccccsevcescccsessccecccccccbscccscccebecscecesconecoscccescees cececoese 10 O04 


These results are more favorable to the umes than THOSE presented by any COMPANY in the 
ALL KINDS OF APPROVED POLICIES ISSUED. 


Dividends paid annually, or they can be applied on the Accelerated Endowment Plan as 
ORIGINATED BY THIS COMPANY, 


aadinsanentl $74,397,520 70 


17,187,583 26 . 
16,362,010 85 2 
3,714,825 66 
7,471,171 52 








ACCELERATIVE ENDOWMENT PLAN. 

The plan is intended to meet the wants of those 
who wish protection for their dependents in case 
of premature death, and at the same time to make 
a wise provision for themselves in the event of 
surviving the productive period of life. 

The plan proposes that instead of using Divi- 
dends in reduction of the annual premium, the 
Insured may, at his discretion, pay his premiums 
in full in cash, and surrender his dividends to the 
Company. In consideration of this surrender, the 
Company will agree to pay the sum assured when 
the policy-holder shall have attained a certain 
age, or at his previous death, instead of at death 
only, thus enabling him to procure an Endowment 
Policy at the usual rates charged for policies pay- 
able at death only. 

If the policy is already an Endowment, payable 
at a given age or previous death, the surrender of 
the dividend will enable the Company to agree to 
pay the policy at a still younger age. 

For example—A policy-holder has an “ Annual 
Life Policy” for $1,000.00, issued at age 35, the an- 
nual premium being $26, the sum assured being 
payable at death only. Assuming that at the end 
of the first year the Company has a dividend of 
$5.20 to his credit, he could use this dividend in 
part payment of the second premium, or he could 
pay the premium in full, and surrender his divi- 
dend, in consideration of which surrender the 
Company would agree to pay the sum assured at 
age 82, or previous death, instead of at death only. 
The surrender of the second year’s dividend would 
. probably enable the Company to pay the policy at 
age 79 or previous death. Subsequent dividends 
being applied in the same manner, it is probable 
that by the time the sixth premium was paid the 
policy would have become converted into an En- 
dowment payable at age 74 or previous death. 

Since it is impossible for the Company to guar- 
‘antee any fixed rate of dividends, it is impracti- 
cable to predict the exact age at which a policy on 
the accelerative endowment plan will become paya- 
ble; but in order that the operation of the plan 
may be clearly understood, tables have been pre- 


4g | pared, showing the results that may be expected 


on the assumption that the Company’s experience 
will be no less favorable in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

If it should prove that the Company could not 
pay the dividends shown in the third column of the 
accompanying tables, the policy would pot become 
payable at so young an age; but inasmuch as the 
assumptions on which the dividends are based are 
fully justified by the Company’s experience, not 
only since 1845, but also for the past five years, 
there is a corresponding chance that the results 
may prove more favorable than at first‘anticipated. 
‘The amounts which the Company agrees to pay 
at the ages specified are in all cases somewhat 
more than the amount assured, $1,000. 

For example—With the policy issued at age 35, 


with | the first dividend of $5.20 would not warrant the 


Company in agreeing to pay $1,000 at age 81, but 
would be sufficient to admit of the payment of 
$1,025.70 at age 82, provided, of course, that the 
policy be in force at that time. 

Whenever the dividend is insufficient to enable 
the Company to make the policy payable at an 
earlier date, it is applied so as to increase the 
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payable at the maturity of the policy; it 
being remembered that in case of the policy ma- 
turing by the death of the insured, the amount 
payable by the Company will in every case be the 
~ assured ($1,000) and one post-mortem dividend. 


© procter @ insured when th 
policy fsa Ly 9 the aorter wi wiil be the tesm which 


everfon case before poll pone An yh Stone 
Ko the sum assured at a reasonable age, oh 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Showing the operation of the ACCELERATIVE 
ENDOWMENT plan of Insurance, as applied to An- 
nual Life policies issued at ages 50 and 35, ard toa 
Ten Premium Life policy issued at age 35. 

The Dividends shown in the third column of the 
tables are estimated on a basis no more favorable 
than is fully warranted by the Company’s past ex- 
perience. (See note below Example III.) 


EXAMPLE I. 


Annual Life policy for $1,000 issued at age 50, the 
yearly premium of $46.50 being paid in full, and the 
dividends, instead of being used in reduction of 
premium, applied so as to make the policy payable 
at an earlier date. 































































































Betimated| patsy Wi saree tolpavai 
|pan payable 
Year. | Age. |Dividend. pay the sum as-lat such 
sured. age. 
is | 2s fate Sent culty. ose $1 ae 
$a | 2 | ‘oor | Righty-onoe...:| Lomo 
4th | 583 11.08 venty-nine....| 1,020.39 
Sth | 54 12.13 ven 052.84 
6th | 55 13.26 ven 068.13 
7th 6 14.46 ven 071.15 
8th 57 15.72 ven 065.18 
9th 58 17.06 ven 052.65 
th | 8 18.49 ven 035.28 
lith 60 20.00 ven 014.26 
22th 61 21.60 ven 069.83 
13th 62 23.30 ven 040.61 
Mth 63 25.10 venty..... 007.63 
15th 64 26.99 | Seventy..... +052 .99 
16th 65 29.03 Sixty-nine. ++| 1,016.86 
lith | 6 31.18 Sixty-nine.... (057.49 
18th 67 33.50 Sixty-eight....... 016.84 
Amount Payable at Age 68. 
For Policy..........+0. Seecvocsesecece eecccess 
* 18th vidend. cevccccece cccccccceoscecce 
Bighteen a stiakents galls: Risch canpecetcooek 


EXAMPLE II. 

Annual Life policy for $1,000, issued at age 35, the 
yearly premium of $26.00 being paid in full, and the 
dividends, instead of being used in reduction of 
premium, applied so as to make the policy payable 
at an earlier date. 






































































































EXAMPLE III. 

Ten Premium Life Policy for $1,000, issued at age 
35, the ten yearly premiums of $52.28 being paid in 
full, and the dividends, instead of being used in 
reduction of premium, applied so as to make the. 
policy payable at an earlier date. 








Age at whichCom-| Am’t 





Estimated |pany will agree to payable- 

Year | Age.) nividend. Pay the sum aninaras ch 
sured. | age. 

Ist 85 At death ents... -/§ 000.00 
24 36 $7.04 Seventy-nine.. 005.91 
3d 37 8.22 Seventy-six...... 082.01 
4th | 38 9.50 Seventy-three...| 1,014.89 
Sth | 39 10.88 Seventy-one.....| 1,022.12 
6th | 40 12.35 Sixty-nine........ 018.36 
ith | 4 13.9 Sixty-seven...... |.007 .68 
8th | 2 15.66 Sixty-six......... 033.50. 
Sth | 2 17.48 | a oda 013.47 
10th | 4 19.47 082 .0£ 
lith | 4 21.59 006.68 
th | 4 15.70 002.25 
th | 47 16.64 | 036.93. 
Mth | 4 17.68 028.99 
lth | #4 18.77 019.87 
16th | 50 19.96 009.75 
Ith | 51 21.23 039.53 
18th 52 22.60 1,027.10 
19th 63 24.09 014.08 
20th | 5 25.67 000.51 























Amount Payable at Age 54. 
For Policy ons 19th Dividend... 
10 Premiums paid 


2 The eo shown oy the Soragoing Tables 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be guara 
as the divi poomesese only > cre, founded on the 
Company’ it experien 
oa i ends which the the oe Compeny will be X, ~- 
to, pay from year to y of course liable to be 
either greater or tess th than t the estimated amounte, 
which are only given as illustrations of what might, 
reasonably be expected 





THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE 
ACCELERATIVE ENDOWMENT PLAN 


over any other yet offered to the public, will be 
apparent when the following features are.consid- 
ered: 

It can be applied to any policy, whether “ Life” 
or “ Endowment,” to old business as well as new, 
where there is no premium-loan or where the ex- 
isting premium-loan shall be paid off. 

It enables one to obtain an “Endowment” policy 
at the usual “Life” rates. 

The expenses incident to this form of “ Endow- 
ment” Insurance, being no greater than in case of 
“Life” policies, its superiority to the old style 
Endowment will be readily perceived. 

It not only has the effect of constantly reducing 
the age at which the Company will agree to pay 
the policy, but also, every dividend so applied be- 
comes. itself the source of future surplus, thus. 
causing the dividends to increase much more rap- 
idly from year to year than would be the case if 
they were used in payment of the annual pree 
miums, 

The assuréd can, in any year, apply his dividend 
in payment of premium and allow the time at 
which the policy matures to remain as at the pre- 
vious year’s settlement. 

Aseach dividend is surrendered, the Company 
will make a positive agreement as to the time at 
which the policy will be paid,and the amount pay- 
able at such time. 

If at any time the assured b di inted 
or dissatisfied with the plan, he is at liberty to use 
his future dividends in payment of premium, and 
to retain all the vanes mm accruing from the sur- 
render of past divide: 

If at 4 time the ae. should ee unable or un- 


willing to cputione paymen 
Company y will Ba" cene on iene from the date 








Estimated nee at which Ay Ams 
ima’ y will e 
Year. | Age. | Dividend. Day’ ‘the sum as-\nt such 
- sured. age. 
Ist | 3 At death only..,.|$1,000.00 
2a 36 $5.20 seus vo. ay renee 
3a 37 5.722 1,013.01 
4th | 38 6.22 Seven 010. 
én | 2 | | Ta rH 
7th | 41 7.99 : 
Sth} 2 8.65 LU 
9th | 43 9.37 02 
10th | 4 10.15 " 
ith % is ‘060. 
2th | 47 ine ; ty 
Mth |} 48 13.81 «| 1,081.26 
lth | 49 > 14.89 -| 1,014.74 
ith | 58 16.06 -} 1,059.08 
Vith | 51 17.31 -| 1,088.82 
18th } 52 18.63 | 1,018.14 
19h | 53 20.07 «-| 1,058.48 
2th | 54 21.59 1,035.06 
21st 55 23.24 1,011.42 
224 56 24.98 -| 1,047.87 
23d. 57 26.89 +} 1,022.06 
2th | 58 28.87 OD 1,057.08 
25th | 58 31.04 Sixt 1,029.20 
Amount Payable at Age 60, 
PTR aah se cose cc vccncncnesccocsocscecosven ser)’ 
FEU DEWIG OG sc cccccccccs cgeccccgccccces ° 
Total.. bdecesscoocce oseeced $1,062 58 
% Premiums paid.. ceeeee oes Deecceces 650 00 


of paid-up insura low The oquitabie value of the policy in 
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For other Financial Advertisements, see page 1. 





SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


137 Broadway, New York. 


The above considerations will specially demonstrate the superiority of the Accelerative Endowment 
“lt the Tontine and other accumulative plans now in use, 
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’ trustworthiness as an indication of quality: ‘‘ The 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE COLOR OF HORSES.. 


WRITER in the London Field thus dis- 
courses of color in horses, speculating as to its 








most prevailing color in England is certainly bay; 
why this arises I am unable to say. We must, there- 
fore, believe that the best horses are bays, without 
proof. Some time after the Peninsular war it was 
customary to have the troops of a cavalry regiment 
in colors; but the bay troops so far exceeded all the 
other troops, and such difficulty existed in supplying 
the other troops, that the distinctive colors of troops 
were abolished throughout the army, and only two 
regiments, the Queen’s Bays and the Scots Grays, were 
allowed to retain a distinctive color. It was attempted 
to retain the Seventh Dragoon Guards as the ‘ Black 
Horse,’ but that utterly failed. Since then; in the 
days of the Crimean war, we have had the gray and 
chestnut troops of horse artillery. I do not allude to 
the black troopers of the household regiments, as they 
are so well known to the world at large, and are bred, 
chiefly in Lincolnshire, especially for the purpose. 
The French are very fond of bays, but then they must 
not have a single white hair. The Cleveland bays are 
well known. They supplied the whole of the carriage 
horses of the nobility and leading gentry of the last 
generation. They were slow, tall, but carried them- 
selves well. The dams were the cart-horses of Cleve- 
land, a portion of North Yorkshire, and were crossed 
with the thoroughbred. If the produce was heavy, 
after the dam, it reverted to her state in the plough; 
if it took after the sire, it was promoted tothe hunt- 
ing-field, where they were wonderful ‘loopers.’ The 
intermediate stage made the carriage horse. The breed 
is now totally extinct. The late Emperor of the 
French had a great fancy for these Cleveland bays, 
and finally drained the district of the few left. The 
chestnut is the favorite color of the Arabs. Itis much 
liked by the Irish, and of course we all remember the 
best horse on record (Eclipse) was a chestnut; but it 
must be allowed that chestnuts are more subject to in- 
infirmities of temper and constitution, especially in 
regard to their eyes, than bays. The grays are gener- 
ally underbred. ‘Ces terribles gris,’ as Napoleon 
called them, however, did good service at Waterloo. 
Ido not remember a gray ever winning the Derby or 
a ‘big race;’ nor did I ever see a good English gray in 
the hunting-field, though, singular to say, some of the 
best hunters in Ireland have been grays. Grays do 
fairly in harness, and I consider a chestnut and a gray 
the prettiest match of any. To blacks there are the 
same objections as to chestnuts—infirmity of temper 
and constitution. They are more liable to contracted 
feet and navicular than other colors, and the most 
vicious horse I ever suw was a black, and that was in 
the army. They are generally underbred, for I never 
remember seeing a black race-horse. Pray do not 
confound ,blacks with black-browns, of which latter 
color was old Voltigeur; and there is a stallion now in 
Tipperary, Blue Peter, getting some of the finest hunt- 
ing stock Iever saw. Blacks are very good for agri- 
cultural purposes, and on all the large farms nowadays 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire black horses are alone 
used. My favorite color is dapple-brown—such a 
color as the Flying Dutchman was, and old McOrville, 
who got the best hunters in England, and Slinge, who 
did a like good office for ‘ ould Ireland.’ In Dresden I 
saw some beautiful dapple-browns, short-legged, with 
good action, admirably adapted for mail phaetons. 
They had also some splendid chestnut cart-horses, 
with no hair about their Jegs. There is a stud farm at 
Mauriceberg, six miles from Dresden. Composite- 
colored horses, as piebalds, black and white, skewbalds, 
chestnut and white, and graybalds (two shades of 
gray) are always soft horses, and only fit for Lady 
Scatter-carts or retired theatrical ladies; neverthe- 
less, I remember one skewbald cob, a good-bottomed 
nag and a good fencer; and in Connemara you may 


meet with duns, good animals over an loonseeouy 


try. Composite colors are ‘loud,’ and consequently 
vulgar. Let us taboo them from our category. The 
editor of the Ficld adds: Gustavus” (gray) wor the 
Derby in 1821, and Chanticleer was & 8000 aoe horse; 
in tite early days of steeple-chasing, as magnificent 
itnters of that color} alsc to Saunterer as a first-class 
black race-horse.” 

To this fmay be added the fact that roan horses, and 
horses of any dark color with an admixture of white 
in their coats, are highly valued by some horsemen for 
supposed qualities of endurance. ; 

The story, too, of the old Arab Sheik may be quoted 
who, when he was pursued by mounted enemies, 
asked his keener sighted son what was the color of 
their horses. In the first instance it was black, and 
the Sheik was confident of escaping them. Having 
left these behind another band appeared with white 
horses, which, in their turn, gave the Sheik no con- 
-cern. But when a band mounted on chestnut horses 
gave chase he said ‘None but Allah can save us from 
chestnut horses.”” What was the color of the Sheik’s 
steeds, or what was the success of the chestnut pur- 
suers we do not remember, or never heard. The re- 
sult of the whole matter seems to be that color is never 





@ sure indication either of value or worthlessness. A | 


skilled judge of horses, no doubt, may be governed 
more or less by color in reaching his conclusions, but 
given good points, sound lungs aud good appetite, it 
is not probable that he will, on general principles, 
give preference either to white, black or any of the 
intermediate shades. 





THE AGE OF A HORSE. 


ERHAPS the following directions, which we 

. find going the rounds of the press, go rather more 
into detail than is necessary for general use, but they 
are in the main correct. Even the most experienced 
experts, if they are honest, profess only to fix a horse’s 
age approximately. The following rules must, there- 
fore, be taken with due allowance for variation in 
individuals: 

“The colt is born with twelve grinders. When four 
front teeth have made their appearance, the colt is 
twelve days old; and when the next four come forth, 
it is four weeks old. When the corn teeth appear, the 
colt is eight months old, and when the latter have 
attained the height of the front teeth, it is one year 
old. 

“The two years’ colt has the kernel—the dark sub- | 
stance in the middle of the tooth‘’s crown—ground out 
of all the front teeth. : 

‘In the third year the middle front teeth are being 
shifted, and when three years old these are substituted 
for the horse teeth. The next four teeth are shifted 
in the fourth year, and the corner teeth in the fifth. 

“At six years the kernel is worn out of the middle 
front teeth, and the bridle teeth have now attained to 
their full growth. , 

“ At seven years a hook has been formed on the cor- 
ner teeth of the upper jaw; the kernel of the teeth 
next at the middle fronts is worn out, and the bridle 
teeth begin to wear off. 

“ At eight years of age the kernel is worn out of all 
the lower: front teeth, and begins to decrease in the 
middle upper fronts. 

“Tn the ninth year the kernel has wholly disappeared 
from the upper middle front teeth, the hook on the 
corner tooth has increased in size as the bridle teeth 
lose their points. 

“In the tenth year the kernel has worn out of the 
teeth next to the middle fronts of the upper jaw; and 
in the eleventh year the kernel has entirely vanished 
from the corner teeth of the same jaw. 

“At twelve years old, the crowns of all the front 
teeth in the lower jaw have become triangular, and 
the bridle teeth are much worn down. As the horse 
advances in age, the gums shrink away from the teeth, 
which consequently receive a long, narrow appear- 
ance, and their kernels have metamorphosed into a 
darkish point, numerous gray hairs appear in the 
forehead. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor.we either! 








NEW SUBSCEIBERS. 


> Wie know by-many tokens how well our readers |. 
Jove the CHRISTIAN Unron, for what it briigs them 


and what it is if itself ; and we urge on them the 
especial attractions of MacDONALD’s new story as 
a means by which they may help the paper among 
their friends. Bring the paper to the attention 
of your circle of acquaintances and induce them 
to subscribe. If you do this (as many are con- 
stantly doing) for love of the paper and its Ed- 
itor, you have our heartiest thanks. If you are 
young, or poor, or enterprising, or active of mind 
and body, or for any or all of these reasons wish to 
earn something more tangible (though not more 
real) than our “thanks,” consider the lists of 
desirable articles— Books, Silver Ware, Pocket 
Pieces, Time Pieces, Toys, Sewing- Machines, 
Musical Instruments, many things of beauty and 
value—which we offer as premiums for Subscrip- 
tions, and go to work in these bright Spring days, 
make up your lists, send your names and their 
money, and receive whatever you choose from 
our line of premiums, in accordance. with the 


Vou. XL, No. 24, -. 


ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 


WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 
of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having advertised 
very largely for years past, we have carefully consid- 
ered the question of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first~- 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers} 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing of the two 


methods: 
. Cost of Circulars. 
50,000 Circulars of the cheapest kind....... $50 
50,000 Envelopes............ dipsecsbusntesetede 95 
| Pe Fre Ph 1 Peter Sietad weaeetses 500 
AGGresSING: 2.6... 6k cece eee eee Ssenghas ae 


Total cost of reaching 50,000........ $845— 
with the probability that the circular would not be 
read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gene 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 

This same amount of money, on the other hand, 
would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one- 
third of a column) in THE CHRIsTIAN Union for 13 
times. 

It would be received and read by more than double 
the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 

It would be kept before them for three months, week 
after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers. 

No list of addresses in the market represents such 
an intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





PREMIUMS FOR CANVASSING. ~- 


LooK on page 2 and see the List of ‘‘ Good 
Things Easily Got.” Subscriptions (new or renewed) 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLyMOUTH PULPIT will 
give you the right to these useful and beautiful things. 

It is easy work; try it! Subscriptions, renewals, 
and premium orders are pouringin. The tide is setting 
this way; take advantage of it! 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. 
Ford & Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; 
and all remittances must be made either by check, 
draft, or Postal money order, as currency is liable to 
be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. _ 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A‘superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo.) 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OuR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos, 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT,- 


SINGLE SuBscrriprions, ~ Subscription One Year's motat, 


Either one, without Premium.....$3 00 - 20cents.. $3 20 
SHRP CORE ee Ocoee 
See cis ecibereadive Ganepaeent oO 870 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. eyexee ‘ 
Both, with etagr Chivind “aid Fes a ost 
Both, with any two Premiums. .... 6 7% 4“ 7 15 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such ag 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and. their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the: 

repayment of postage on the paper. 

‘ Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid. 
in New York, and is 2 cents a year for each periodical. This: 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription ané 
daa arias RATES TO CLUBS. é 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards. add . 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be: 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre-. 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must. 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money. 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis-. 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the: 
gender. ae 44 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





provisions made. 








27 Park Place, New Yorks. = 








